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of  the  ten  subtests.  Decfsion  points  based  on  these  values  lead  to  selec- 
tion of  appropriate  analytical  statements  about  the  student's  level  of 
Intellectual  abilities  and  selection  of  appropriate  statements  about 
amelioration  strategies. 

The  model  was  incorporated  into  the  STARS  II  computer  system  to 
produce  psychological  reports  for  five  cases.  These  reports  were  copied 
by  typewriter  to  conceal  the  computer-developed  report  Identity.  Also, 
five  cases  were  randonly  selected  from  a file  of  psychological  reports 
prepared  by  school  psychologists.  Both  sets  of  reports  were  evaluated 
by  having  each  of  62  school  adntnlstrators,  employed  In  different 
school  districts,  rate  one  of  the  five  psychological  reports  prepared 
by  using  the  systaits  model  or  one  of  the  five  reports  prepared  by  school 
psychologists.  A set  of  criteria  such  as  clarity  of  the  report,  useful- 
ness of  the  report,  etc.,  was  developed  frcm  the  literature  for  rating 
the  psychological  reports. 

The  62  achilnistrator  ratings  of  the  psychological  reports,  32 
prepared  by  the  model  and  30  prepared  by  psychologists,  were  compared 
and  tested  for  differences  by  the  t-test.  The  results  Indicated  that 
the  reports  prepared  by  the  systems  model  were  rated  significantly 
higher  on  each  of  the  12  evaluative  criteria. 

While  the  respondents  indicated  a higher  quality  was  present 
for  the  systans  prepared  reports  than  psychologist  prepared  reports, 
a need  was  indicated  for  similar  systems  models  for  such  tests  as  the 


Range  Achievement  Test,  Peabody  Individual 


Test, 


Bender  GesUU  Visual-Motor  Integration  Test.  A reconnendation 
made  for  further  research  and  model  develooment  to  meet  this  need. 
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CHAPTER  ONE 
IIITRODUCTION 

Administration  in  a public  school  district  is  responsible  for 
the  provision  of  various,  and  sonetiines  complex  services  to  children. 
The  specific  function  of  adninlstration,  according  to  Griffiths  (1955), 
is  to  "develop  and  regulate  the  decision-making  process  in  the  most 
effective  manner  possible"  (p.  73).  This  is  done  through  the  integra- 
tion and  "coordination  of  human  and  materia!  resources  toward  objective 
accomplishment"  (Kast  t Rosentweig,  1970,  p.  G).  The  administrator  of 
psychological  services  in  the  public  school  district  is  concerned  with 
using  personnel  and  other  resources  to  provide  psychological  evaluations 
and  related  services  in  an  economical  and  expeditious  manner. 

During  the  early  1970s  a growing  awareness  of  the  plight  Df 
handicapped  children  brought  pressure  on  the  psychological  service 
departments  of  public  school  districts  for  the  efficient  delivery 
of  services.  The  awareness,  and  concomitant  concern,  led  to  Public 
Law  94-1A2,  The  Education  for  All  Handicapped  Children  Act  of  1975. 
Following  the  enactment  of  P.L.  94-142  there  has  been  an  increased 
demand  for  the  services  of  school  psychologists.  Referrals  for  psy- 
chological testing,  or  individual  intelligence  tests,  and  psychoeduca- 
tional  evaluations,  which  include  academic  achievement  and  psychological 
process  assessment  in  addition  to  intellectual  assessment,  have 
rapidly  increased  since  the  early  1970$,  causing  concern  for  both  the 


department  of  psychological  services  and  the  departinent  of  exceptional 
student  programs  (Lamh,  Note  1), 

In  requiring  that  all  handicapped  students  be  provided  with  a 
free  appropriate  public  education.  P.L.  94-142  had  a direct  Impact  on 
the  exceptional  student  programs  of  the  school  districts  In  Florida  and 
all  other  states  and  an  equally  great  Impact  on  the  school  psychological 
services  department  In  school  districts.  Provision  of  services  In 
exceptional  student  programs  requires  appropriate  psychological  evalua- 
tion to  determine  eligibility  for  such  special  education  services. 

In  the  1977-78  school  year,  3,554,554  exceptional  students  were 
provided  special  education  services  across  the  nation;  the  following 
year.  3,709,716  were  provided  special  education  services  (Education 
of  the  Handicapped,  1979,  p.  1).  This  was  a 45  Increase  in  one  year 
of  students  across  the  nation  who  were  evaluated  and  determined  to  be 
eligible  for  special  education  services  by  exceptional  student  program 
personnel.  Khlle  not  all  of  these  students  required  the  services  of 
a school  psychologist,  many  did.  Many  others  were  evaluated  and 
determined  not  to  be  eligible  for  such  services.  A primary  function 
of  school  psychologists  has  been  and  will  continue  to  be  the  evaluation 
of  students  to  determine  their  eligibility  for  exceptional  student 
programs  (Leton,  1964;  Bardon  I Bennett,  1974;  Keogh,  Kuk1c,  Becker, 
KcLoughlin  6 Kuk1c,  1975;  Kayes  6 Clair,  197B]. 

Similar  trends  were  noted  In  Florida.  The  total  number  of 
exceptional  students  served  In  special  education  programs  was  165.594 
In  1977-78.  and  167.976  the  following  year.  This  was  a IX  Increase  In 


one  year  of  students  1n  the  state  of  Florida  who  were  provided  with 
special  education  services.  However,  there  was  a 57%  Increase  in 
special  education  enrollments  during  the  decade  of  the  1970s.  These 
figures  showed  a definite  increase  In  the  nuater  of  students  being 
placed  Into  exceptional  student  programs  and  Imply  a noticeable 
Increase  In  the  nuiiAer  of  students  being  evaluated  by  the  school 
psychologists  within  the  state  of  Florida. 

The  escalating  demands  for  psychological  services  within  school 
districts  have  generated  two  related  time  pressures.  The  first  was 
the  tine  lapse  between  Initial  referral  of  a student  for  evaluation  and 
subsequent  placement  of  the  student  in  an  appropriate  program.  Two 
court  cases  have  addressed  the  rights  of  children  In  regard  to  this 
time  lapse,  Lebanks  v.  Spears  (1973)  and  Mattie  T.  v,  The  State  of 
H1 sslsslppi  (1979).  In  Lebanks.  the  judge  ruled  that  80  days  was 
sufficient  time  for  the  evaluation  to  be  completed. 

The  second  time  pressure,  which  1s  contained  within  the 
first.  Is  the  tine  between  the  student  psychological  evaluation  and 
distribution  of  psychological  reports  to  the  school  and  to  exceptional 
student  program  personnel.  Obviously,  any  extention  of  this  time 
lapse  would  be  expected  to  Influence  the  total  time  between  Initial 
referral  and  subsequent  placement  in  an  appropriate  program. 

A third  time  pressure  experienced  by  school  psychologists 
Involves  the  demand  for  an  Increased  variety  of  services  separate  from 
the  demand  for  increased  numbers  of  evaluations.  In  addition  to  the 


hildren,  school  psychologists 


are  expected  to  provide  coosulting  services,  frequently  through  par- 
ticipation in  individual  educational  plan  (lEP)  meetings.  Both  Florida 
State  Board  of  Education  Administrative  Rules  (SBEAR)  and  P.L.  94-142 
Regulations  address  this  expectation. 

Participants  in  the  lEP  development  meeting  include  parents 
of  the  exceptional  student,  the  student's  teacher,  a representative 
of  the  school  district  and.  In  accordance  with  Florida  State  Board  of 
Education  Administrative  Rule  6A6.331(2)(f),  sometimes  other  personnel 
such  as  the  following: 

In  addition,  for  an  exceptional  student  who  has  been  evaluated 
for  the  first  time,  a memher  of  the  evaluation  team,  or  some 
other  person  who  Is  knowledgeable  about  the  evaluation  proce- 
dures used  with  the  student  and  is  familiar  with  the  results 
of  the  evaluation. 

Finally,  another  major  time  pressure  faced  by  school  psycholo- 
gists is  the  demand  for  counseling,  or  psychotherapy.  Bardon  and 
Bennett  (1974)  found  that  long-term  therapy  was  seldom  the  function 
of  the  school  psychologist  because  their  time  was  limited  (p.  12). 
However,  they  indicated  that  short-term  crisis  intervention  and  coun- 
seling were  expected.  The  school  psychologist  should  also  function 
as  the  school's  liaison  with  supportive  conmunlty  resources. 

These  many  demands  for  the  school  psychologist's  limited  time 
force  the  administrator  of  school  psychological  services  to  seek  a 
system  for  effective  and  efficient  delivery  of  the  various  services. 
Since  the  majority  of  the  school  psychologists'  time  Is  spent  In 
student  evaluation  services,  time-saving  Improvements  need  to  be 


The  most  frequently  used  Instruments  for  providing  evaluation 
services  was  found  to  he  the  Wechsler  intelligence  scales  (Keogh  et 
al.,  1975;  Shapiro.  1974).  There  are  three  tests  in  the  Wechsler  series. 
The  Wechsler  Intelligence  Scale  for  Children— Revised  (WISC-R)  is  the 
most  connionly  used  within  the  school  setting  since  it  cavers  an  age 
range  from  6 years  and  0 months  through  16  years  and  11  months  (Wechs- 
ler, 1974,  p.  7). 

A system  that  would  help  provide  more  effective  and  efficient 
use  of  this  testing  program  would  result  in  improvement  of  school  psy- 
chological services.  The  purpose  of  this  research  was  to  provide  the 
basis  for  such  a system. 

Problems 

Problems  of  the  Study 

The  probleos  of  the  study  were 

1.  To  develop  a systems  model  for  analyzing  the  results 
of  the  WISC-R  and  producing  a psychological  report  of 
the  student's  intellectual  functioning  by  using  the 
following  procedures: 

(a)  to  derive  from  a review  of  the  relevant  litera- 
ture a comprehensive  set  of  appropriate  analytical 
statements  for  the  various  subtests  of  the  WISC-R  and 
(P)  to  clarify  the  relationships  between  the  analyti- 
cal statements  and  the  level  of  scores  the  student 
can  receive  on  the  subtests  of  the  WISC-R  by 
establishing  a gradiation  of  the  analytical  state- 
ments matching  the  various  possible  scores 


by  having  selected 


administrators  of  exceptional  student  programs  and 
administrators  of  school  psychological  services  rate 
a psychological  report  produced  by  using  the  systems 
model  or  a psychological  report  randomly  selected  from 
a file  containing  psychological  reports  prepared  by 
school  psychologists. 

Oellnitatlons  and  tinitatlons 

The  following  confinements  were  observed  In  the  study: 

1.  The  MISC-R,  being  the  Individual  Intelligence  test  most 
frequently  administered  by  school  psychologists,  was 
selected  for  this  study.  No  other  test  Instruments 
were  Involved. 

i.  The  study  was  limited  to  practices  of  psychological 
services  departments  of  school  systems. 

3.  The  study  was  confined  to  those  school  systems  in  the 
state  of  Florida. 

The  developed  systems  model  may  have  limited  application  to 
other  tests  administered  by  school  psychologists.  Many  of  the  rules 
may  be  transferable  hut  since  each  test  measures  different  aspects  of 
intellectual  functioning,  or  measures  the  same  aspects  differently, 
adaptation  of  the  systems  model  would  be  necessary  if  any  test  other 
than  the  WISC-R  is  involved. 


Justifications  for  the  Study 


The  study  was  intended  to  meet  a pressing  need  for  syst^tizing 
one  aspect  of  the  services  provided  by  school  psychologists  in  the 
evaluation  of  exceptional  students.  The  aspect  to  be  systematized 
was  the  analysis,  or  interpretation,  of  the  WISC-R.  Meehi  (1956) 
pointed  to  the  need  for  a system,  which  he  called  the  "cookbook  method' 
(p.  264),  for  analyzing  psychological  tests.  While  he  was  investigating 
the  use  of  the  cookbook  approach  with  the  Minnesota  Multiphasic  Per- 
sonality Inventory  he  concluded  that  the  system  would  have 

pragmatic  implications  for  most  psychological  instruments  by  stating 
that  "the  clinical  interpreter  is  a costly  middleman  who  might  better 
be  eliminated"  (p.  271). 

Meehl  (1956)  concluded  that  an  expenditure  of  time  in  construct- 
ing a system  for  analyzing  frepuently  used  psychological  test  instruments 
was  more  efficient  than  an  expenditure  of  time  individually  analyzing 
each  psychological  test  administered.  This  type  of  time  expenditure 
on  the  HISC-R  would  result  in  Improved  efficiency  in  the  school  psy- 
chological services.  The  eventual  result  would  be  more  expeditious 
reporting  of  HISC-R  results  on  all  tests  administered,  Such  a time- 
saving  procedure  would  be  a valuable  contribution  to  both  the  school 
psychological  services  department  and  the  exceptional  student  programs. 

It  would  be  an  even  greater  service  to  the  exceptional  students  who 
must  wait  for  long  periods  of  time  for  special  education  services 
because  of  the  heavy  demand  that  has  been  placed  on  the  school  psycho- 
logical services  across  the  state  and  nation. 


of  Tenns 


Achievement  tests:  Those  tests  that  assess  the  academic 
progress  of  students.  Both  individually  administered  and  group 
achievement  tests  vii11  be  discussed  using  the  generai  term  (Engiish  i 
English.  1958,  p.  6). 

Analysis  of  psychological  tests:  The  interpretation  and 
written  report  following  the  administration  of  an  individual  intelli- 
gence, personality,  or  other  type  of  psychological  test. 

Evaluation:  A formalized  process  which  provides  information 
concerning  a system's  operation  compared  to  the  system's  desired 


Exceptional  student  programs:  The  special  education  programs 
provided  to  meet  the  unique  needs  of  students  who  have  been  or  can  be 
identified  as  exceptional  students. 

Exceptional  students:  Are  those  who  are  identifiable  by 
specific  standards.  Florida  Statute  228.041  (1977)  gives  the  following 
definition: 

(19)  EXCEPTIONAL  STUDENTS-  The  term  "exceptional  student" 
means  any  child  or  youth  who  has  been  certified  by  a 
specialist  qualified  under  regulations  of  the  state  board 
to  examine  students  who  may  be  unsuitable  for  enrollment 
in  a regular  class  of  the  public  schools  or  is  unable  to  be 
adequately  educated  in  the  public  schools  without  the 
provision  of  special  classes,  instruction,  facilities,  or 
related  services,  or  a combination  thereof.  The  term 
"exceptional  student"  includes  the  following;  the  mentally 
retarded,  the  speech-impaired,  the  deaf  and  hard  of  hearing, 
the  blind  and  partially  sighted,  the  crippled  and  other 
health-impaired,  the  emotionally  disturbed  and  socially 
maladjusted,  those  with  specific  learning  disabilities, 
and  the  gifted. 


Intelligence"  (Anastas),  I96S,  p.  210).  Tlie  IQ  was  originally  derived 
by  dividing  the  mental  age  by  the  chronological  age  and  multiplying  by 
100  (Anastasl,  p.  46). 

Intelligence  tests;  A series  of  tasks  that  yield  an  IQ  score 
(English  i English,  1958,  p.  269). 

Inter-subtest  scatter;  The  variability  of  an  Individual's 
ability  as  reflected  1n  varying  scores  on  the  subtests  of  a test.  The 
"scatter  Is  the  pattern  or  configuration  formed  by  the  distribution  of 
the  weighted  subtest  scores  of  an  Intelligence  test"  (Rapaport,  6111 
A Schafer,  1968,  p.  75). 

Intra-subtest  scatter:  The  variability  of  an  Individual's 
scores  within  each  subtest.  High  Intra-subtest  scatter  would  result 
when  many  errors  occurred  at  lower  levels  while  more  difficult  Items 
are  achieved. 

Open  system:  A system  In  which  there  Is  exchange  of  materials, 
energies,  or  Information  with  Its  environment. 

PsychoeOucetlonal  evaluation:  Pertains  to  the  psychological 
aspects  of  the  learning  process  In  general  (English  A English,  1958, 
p.  418).  The  term  means  a test  battery  that  Includes  educational 
assessment  as  we11  as  Intellectual  assessment. 

Psychological  evaluation:  A measure  of  psychological  func- 
tioning. It  consists  of  a set  of  standardized  tasks  presented  to  an 
individual  to  elicit  a representative  sample  of  his  or  her  ability  to 
cope  with  a given  kind  of  environmental  demand  (English  4 English, 


).  547). 


PSYChclonTcal  test:  A psychological 


ation.  The 


Interchangeable. 

Psychological  report:  An  account  of  the  testing  session  which 
includes  data  useful  to  the  referant.  The  report  includes  observations, 
analysis  of  test  results,  and  reconmendations  based  on  the  outcome 
(Rucker.  1967). 

Psychologists!  A person  in  the  field  of  psychology.  A psychol- 
ogist has  made  an  extensive  study  of  the  field  of  psychology  under  pro- 
fessional guidance  (English  S English,  1958,  p.  419). 

Referral : The  act  of  sending  an  individual  to  someone  for  help. 
Referrals  are  defined  as  "the  process  whereby  a parent,  or  guardian, 

of  the  abilities  of  a student"  [State  Board  of  Education  Rules  6A- 
6.341(2)(c)]. 

interchangeably. 

School  psychologist:  A person  with  extensive  training  in 
psychology  who  works  primarily  in  the  school  setting.  Much  of  the 
school  psychologist's  time  is  spent  in  diagnosing  academic  and  behav- 
ioral problems  of  individual  children  and  interpreting  the  findings  to 
parents  and  teachers  (Dunn,  1965). 

5tanford-Bi net:  The  first  intelligence  test  produced  in  the 
United  States.  It  was  published  in  1916.  revised  three  times  and 
renormed  again  in  1972  (Terman  4 Merrill,  1973).  It  uses  age  standards 
to  measure  general  intelligence  vihich  yields  both  mental  age  and  IQ 


Systems:  Parts  working  together  as  a whole.  A system  Is  an 
"organized,  unitary  whole  composed  of  two  or  more  interdependent  parts, 
components,  or  subsystems  and  delineated  by  Identifiable  boundaries 
from  Its  environmental  soprasystem”  (Rest  & fiosenzwelg,  1974,  p.  101). 

Systems  model ; A model  developed  in  a systematic  »ay.  The 
systems  model  for  analyzing  the  HISC-R  was  developed  to  be  a system 
made  up  of  a number  of  subsystems  working  together. 

Wechsler  Intelligence  Seale  for  Children  (iJlSC);  An  individually 
administered  intelligence  test.  The  k’ISC  uses  a derived  10  without 
using  the  mental  age  concept  (Wechsler,  1974).  Because  of  its  useful- 
ness in  specifying  educational  implications  it  is  freguently  the 
preferred  test  of  school  psychologists  (Keogh  et  al.,  1975). 

Wechsler  Intelligence  Scale  for  Children— Revised  fl.'lSC-R): 

The  1974  revision  of  the  WISC. 


Procedures 

The  study  was  conducted  in  three  phases.  The  first  phase,  the 
development  of  the  systems  model,  included  the  review  of  relevant 
literature  and  establishing  a set  of  analytical  statements  for  analyzing 
the  WISC-R  based  upon  the  review.  The  second  phase  was  to  have  the 
systens  model  evaluated  by  administrators  of  school  psychological 
services  and  administrators  of  exceptional  student  programs.  The 
final  phase  involved  statistical  analysis  of  the  evaluation  phase  and 
deriving  conclusions  from  the  results. 
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Pevelocmtnt  of  thg  Systems  tiodel 

The  systems  mcKlel  for  analyzing  the  results  of  a WISC-R  evalua- 
tion was  developed  based  upon  a review  of  the  relevant  literature. 

explanation  of  the  systems  mode!  development  is  presented  in  Chapter 
Three  and  the  systems  node!  is  presented  in  Appendix  D. 

The  product  of  the  systems  model  was  a psychological  report 
which  included  three  sections:  observations,  test  results,  and  recom- 
mendations. The  test  results  section  provided  a display  of  the 
individual  subtest  scaled  scores  and  intepretation  information  about 
the  student's  performance  on  the  HISC-R  in  the  form  of  analytical 
statements  derived  from  the  review  of  the  literature  and  structured 
in  a series  of  graded  statements  corresponding  to  the  range  of  possible 
scaled  scores  the  student  could  have  achieved  on  the  various  subtests. 

The  major  variables  of  the  systems  model  included:  the  differ- 
ent subtests  of  the  WISC-R.  age  of  the  student  tested,  and  the  possible 
scaled  scores.  Three  branches  were  provided  for  other  variables 
including;  quality  responses,  intra-subtest  scatter,  and  relativity 
of  the  student's  strengths  or  weaknesses.  A gradation  of  analytical 
statements  corresponding  to  the  range  of  possible  scaled  scores  within 
each  subtest.  At  each  age  level,  were  prepared  as  the  main  elmnents  of 
the  system.  Modifications  of  the  analytical  statements  were  prepared 
for  each  of  the  branches. 

There  are  12  subtests  of  the  WISC-R.  each  of  which  provides 
an  assessment  of  the  student's  ability.  Usually,  10  of  the  subtests 


since  the  author  of 


test 


mandatory  (Hechsler,  1974,  p.  0).  It  is  possible  to  administer  more 
or  less  than  the  standard  10  subtests.  The  Digit  Span  and  Coding 
subtests  are  included  as  supplementary  tests  but  can  he  used  instead 
of  one  or  two  of  the  standard  subtests  (p.  S).  Analytical  statements 
were  prepared  for  all  12  subtests. 

The  UISC-R  has  an  age  range  of  6 years  and  0 months  to  16  years 
and  11  months.  The  table  of  norms  reports  three-month  intervals 
(pp.  117-150).  Although  the  very  small  Intervals  are  essential  for 
raw  score  to  scaled  score  conversion,  much  larger  intervals  are 
appropriate  for  analytical  statements  corresponding  to  the  scaled 
scores.  It  makes  a difference  when  comparing  two  students  if  they 

number  of  items  achieved  within  a subtest.  This  difference  is  reflected 
in  the  table  of  norms.  However,  unless  the  analytical  statements  can, 
and  should,  be  written  to  correspond  to  each  item  rather  than  a range 
of  itmns  much  larger  intervals  are  not  only  acceptable  but  preferable. 
For  this  reason,  two-year  age  ranges  were  used  in  developing  the  systems 
model  for  analyzing  the  HISC-R  results.  This  combination  resulted  in 
five  groups  with  the  fifth  group  including  three  instead  of  two  years. 

The  WISC-R  has  three  subtests  that  provide  for  discrimination 
of  quality  answers  fron  acceptable  answers.  On  the  Similarities, 
Comprehension,  and  Vocabulary  subtests,  answers  can  be  scored  as  0, 

1,  or  2.  The  systems  model  included  a branching  subsystem  to  allow 
for  the  appropriate  analytical  statements  to  recognize  this  possible 


difference  1n  otrterwl! 


could  be  bypassed  If  the  school  psychologist  using  the  system  so 

Inter-subtest  scatter  refers  to  the  varying  scaled  scores 
on  the  subtests  of  the  WISC-R.  The  higher  staled  stores  represent 
strengths  for  the  student.  The  strengths  can  be  real,  as  compared  to 
the  scores  received  by  other  students  of  the  same  age,  or  relative, 
as  compared  to  the  other  scaled  scores  the  student  receives.  A 
student,  therefore,  could  have  a relative  strength  that  was  below 
average  compared  to  other  students  If  the  student's  average  scaled 
score  was  deficient  or  extremely  deficient. 

The  seme  interpretation  would  apply  to  weaknesses  since  both 
real  weaknesses  and  relative  weaknesses  are  possible,  A branching 
subsystem  was  developed  to  allow  for  modification  of  the  analytical 
statements  for  real  strengths  and  weaknesses  and  relative  strengths 
and  weaknesses. 

Intra-subtest  scatter  refers  to  the  possible  scatter  of  correct 
responses  within  each  subtest.  Intra-subtest  scatter  Is  usually 
minlnial  with  normal  students,  and  slightly  less  so  with  most  retarded 
students.  It  Is  a more  common  characteristic  of  students  suspected 
of  having  minimal  brain  damage  (Johnson  i llyklebust,  1967,  p.  5).  A 
subsystem,  or  branch,  was  provided  in  the  systems  model  to  modify  the 
analytical  statements  when  substantial  Intra-subtest  scatter  was 
evident  in  Che  test  results. 

The  main  variable  fren  which  the  subsystems  branch  was  a 


gradation  of  analytical  stateme 


responding  to  the  range  of 


possible  scaled  scores.  Tbe  scaled  scores  are  grouped  to  appronimate 
the  normal  distribution  in  the  following  way:  scaled  scores  of  3 and 
below  are  approximately  at  or  below  -3  standard  deviations  (SD). 
scaled  scores  4 and  5 are  approximately  between -3  SDand-2  SD,  scaled 
scores  6 to  8 are  approximately  between -2  SDand-1  SD,  scaled  scores 
9 to  11  are  approximately  between -1  SDand'^l  SD,  scaled  scores  12  to 
IS  are  approximately  +1  SD  to  +Z  SD,  and  scaled  scores  16  to  19  are 
above  *Z  SD.  The  analytical  statements  are  grouped  in  6 gradations 
to  correspond  to  these  levels.  A further  distinction  for  those  scaled 
scores  at  or  above  the  +9  SD  level  was  not  needed  since  there  is  no 
educational  distinction  between  gifted  students  and  very  gifted  students, 
whereas,  there  is  an  educational  distinction  between  students  classi- 
fied as  educable  mentally  retarded  and  trainable  mentally  retarded. 

That  distinction  considers  the  standard  deviations  on  the  intelligence 

student.  Florida  State  Board  of  Education  Administrative  Rule  6S- 
6.3011(1)(b)  gave  the  intellectual  functioning  range  for  trainable 
classification  to  be  between  3 and  5 standard  deviations  below  the 
mean  as  a partial  criterion. 

Evaluation  of  the  Systems  Model 

The  second  phase  of  the  study  involved  the  evaluation  of  the 
systems  model.  Administrators  of  school  psychological  services  and 
administrators  of  exceptional  student  programs  for  every  school  district 
in  Florida  were  asked  to  participate  in  the  evaluation  phase  of  the 


Letters  were  sent  to  these  administrators  askir 


participate  in  the  study  by  rating  (on  an  evaluation  form  provided) 
a psychological  report  of  a illSC-R  sent  to  them.  The  psychological 
reports  mailed  to  the  administrators  of  school  psychological  servic 
and  administrators  of  exceptional  student  programs  were  randomly 
selected  copies  from  among  WISC-R  psychological  reports  produced  by 
school  psychologists  and  WlSC-R  psychological  reports  produced  by 
using  the  systems  model.  They  were  also  asked  to  send  a randomly 
selected  HISC-R  psychological  report  from  their  own  files  for  compa 
son  purposes. 

Statistical  Analysis  of  the  Results 

The  final  phase  of  the  study  was  to  statistically  analyze 
the  evaluations  and  present  conclusions  based  on  the  results.  A se 
of  t tests  was  used  to  compare  ratings  given  to  the  psychological 
reports  that  had  been  prepared  by  school  psychologists  and  the  rati 
of  the  psychological  reports  which  had  been  prepared  by  using  the  s 
terns  model,  Statistical  comparisons  were  made  for  each  evaluative 
statement  from  the  evaluation  instrument. 


CHAPTER  TWO 

REVIEW  OF  THE  LITERATURE 

In  the  review  of  the  literature  eitphaeis  was  placed  on  the 
core  concepts  under  Investigation  which  were  exceptional  student  programs, 
psychological  services  In  the  schools,  analysis  of  psychological 
evaluation,  interpretation  of  the  Vfechsler  suPtests,  and  systems 
developed  for  analyzing  psychological  tests.  Because  the  body  of 
literature  in  these  areas  is  extensive  the  review  was  limited  to 
published  books  and  journal  articles  available  in  two  university  lib- 
raries and  material  available  from  the  Florida  Department  of  Education. 

Exceptional  Student  Programs 

resulting  froit  Public  law  94-142  has  Impacted  on  both  the  exceptional 
student  programs  and  the  school  psychological  services  departments 
Oecause  of  their  dynamic  interrelationship.  Exceptional  student  pro- 
grams In  Florida  Include  many  categories  and  a wide  variety  of  unigue 
services  for  students.  According  to  the  provisions  of  Florida  Statute 
230.23(4)(in)  "No  student  shall  be  given  special  instruction  or  services 
as  an  exceptional  student  until  after  he  has  been  properly  evaluated, 
classified,  and  placed  In  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  rules  of  the 
state  board."  The  administrator  of  exceptional  student  programs  is 
responsible  for  determining  the  eligibility  of  students  to  receive  the 
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Administrator's  Roll 


In  accordance  with  Florida  State  Board  of  Education  Administra- 
tive Rule  6A-6.331  the  district  board  has  the  responsibility  Co  provide 
for  administration  of  exceptional  programs  as  fellows: 

(4)  Each  district  shall  designate  a staff  member  as  a 
program  administrator  of  special  programs  for  exceptional 
students  who  shall  be  responsible  for  the  following: 

(a)  coordinating  all  district  programs  for  exceptional 
students; 

(b)  review  the  recommendations  of  the  evaluation 
specialists  and  the  staffing  connittee; 

(c)  determining  student  eligibility  for  special  programs 
defined  in  these  rules  and  in  the  criteria  pursuant  to 
rule  6A-6.341-FAC; 

(d)  assuring  that  parents  have  been  appropriately 
informed  of  the  student's  recoomended  educational  placement 
and  of  their  due  process  rights; 

(e)  infonning,  in  writing,  the  appropriate  school  prin- 
cipal of  the  student’s  eligibility  for  a special  program; 

(f)  carrying  out  educational  planning,  articulation  and 
reassignment  of  students. 

Since  the  administrators  of  exceptional  student  programs  have 
been  charged  with  the  responsibility  for  reviewing  Che  evaluation 
reports,  or  psychological  reports,  to  determine  the  student's  eligibil- 
ity, they  have  a professional  Interest  in  a system  for  organizing  such 
a report.  A systematic  organization  of  the  psychological  report  would 
expedite  the  decision-making  process. 

Klopfer  (1960)  stressed  the  purpose  of  a psychological  report 
was  mainly  for  the  benefit  of  the  client,  or  student,  by  stating 
that  if  "the  purpose  of  helping  the  client  cannot  be  served  by  the 
psychological  report,  its  basic  utility  is  doubtful”  (p.  6).  Therefore, 
the  purpose  within  the  school  setting  is  to  provide  decision-making 
information  concerning  the  most  appropriate  educational  placement  for 


student  evaluated. 


Identi'ficatii 


Each  school  district  must  provide  procedures  for  identifying 
students  who  are  eligible  for  exceptional  student  program  services  by 
defining  "operationally  the  criteria  for  the  eligible  student  group 
consistent  with  state  board  rules"  [SBEAR  6A-6.34U2) (a)].  The  identi- 
fication procedures  as  prescribed  by  Florida  State  Board  of  Education 
Administrative  Rules  and  P.L.  94-142  were  elaborate.  Both  provided 
for  evaluation  by  qualified  evaluation  specialists,  using  valid  test 
and  evaluation  materials;  in  the  child's  native  language;  triennially; 
and,  included  provisions  for  independent  evaluation  at  the  request  of 

In  addition  to  the  evaluation  phase  of  identification,  many 
other  aspects  were  defined,  including  procedures  for  referral,  screen- 
ing, placement,  and  parent  participation.  The  evaluation  of  a student 
varies  according  to  the  needs  of  the  student.  For  example,  a student 
exhibiting  a speech  distortion  would  not  necessarily  require  a psycho- 
logical evaluation  while  most  children  exhibiting  learning  difficulties 
require  individual  intellectual  evaluation  by  a school  psyohologist. 

For  Identification  as  mentally  retarded,  SBEAR  BA-6.3011(3)(d]  required 
the  assessment  of  intellectual  functioning  by  a certified  school 
psychologist.  Similarly,  an  individual  assessment  of  Intellectual 
functioning  was  required  for  emotionally  handicapped,  learning  dis- 
abled, and  occasionally  for  physically  handicapped  students. 

Burgdorf  and  Burgdorf  (1975)  reviewed  the  litigation  dealing 


legal  rights  of  handicapped  persons.  They  four 
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state  and  its  categorization  process  define  who  Is  handicapped" 

(p.  SS9]  and  that  a person  who  has  not  been  classified  nay  be  evaluated 
to  determine  their  inclusion  Into  such  a category  1n  the  following  way. 

If  a person  can  be  shown  to  meet  the  criteria  for  one  of 
the  categories  of  recognized  handicapping  conditions, 
then  that  individual  is  a "handicapped  person,"  even  If 
the  state  has  not  had  occasion  to  so  identify  that  per- 
son. (p.  861) 

The  national  escalation  of  Identification  of  handicapped,  or 
ezceptlonal,  students  was  expected  and  planned  to  meet  the  needs  of 
children  previously  denied  a public  education.  Weintraub  and  Abeson 
(1972)  estimated  that  there  were  approximately  2,800,000  handicapped 
children  In  the  United  States  receiving  special  education  services  Cur- 
ing the  1971  school  year.  Since  3,709,716  school  children  were  provided 
special  education  services  during  the  1978-79  school  year,  this  indi- 
cated a gain  of  dose  to  1,000,000  children  receiving  the  needed 

Keogh  and  his  colleagues  (197S)  indicated  that  school  psycholo- 
gists exhibited  a preferonce  for  the  llechsler  scales  for  Intellectual 
evaluations.  LltteH  (1960)  found  that  early  reviews  of  the  WISC 
varied  from  the  prediction  of  wide  usage  to  critical  rejection.  Some 
of  the  strong  points  he  found  were 

It  1s  easy  to  administer,  interesting  to  children,  gives 
both  a Verbal  and  Performance  IQ,  provides  IQ's  directly 
comparable  for  various  aoes,  appears  to  have  potential  clin- 
ical use.  and  has  an  easily  used  manual,  (p.  133] 

Because  of  these  advantages  the  WISC  and  later  the  WISC-R  have  provided 
information  that  facilitated  educational  planning. 


Inalviduil  £dncattOTi3l 


Both  P.L.  94-142  and  Florida  state  board  rules  require  that 
Individual  educational  plans,  cominly  knokvi  as  lEPs,  be  provided  for 
all  exceptional  students.  Stetler  (1979)  found  that  the  three  great- 
est concerns  generated  by  P.I..  94-142  were  nainstreaning,  individual 
educational  plans,  and  parent  involvement  (p.  1).  Hainstreaming,  he 
explained,  was  a coined  term  to  explain  the  concept  contained  in  P.L. 
94-142  requiring  that  exceptional  students  be  provided  educational 
services  in  the  least  restrictive  environment. 

The  key  to  the  least  restrictive  alternative  is  the  indi- 
vidualized educational  plan.  The  individualized  educational 
program  requires  that  a written  educational  program  be 
provided  for  each  handicapped  child  who  is  receiving  or 
will  receive  special  education,  regardless  of  what  institu- 
tion or  agency  provides  or  will  provide  special  education 
to  the  child.  The  plan  must  include  statements  of  the 
child's  performance  levels,  annual  goals,  short-term 
instructional  objectives,  and  specific  educational  services 
needed.  (Stetler,  1979,  p.  1) 

The  psychological  report  should  facilitate  the  writing  of  an 
individual  educational  plan  by  providing  the  essential  information  on 
the  child's  performance  levels  in  academic  areas  and  intellectual 
development.  Additionally,  the  psychological  report  should  recommend 
the  appropriate  techniques  to  ameliorate  the  cognitive  and  affective 
problems,  according  to  Kayes  and  Clair  (1978). 


Psvcholoolcal  Services  In  the  Schools 
The  roles  of  the  school  psychologist  have  been  found  to  vary 
as  a result  of  many  factors.  Gottsengen  (1960)  stated  that  factors 
such  as  the  philosophy  of  a school  or  community  affected  the  role 
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causing  it  to  expand  or  contract  accordingly.  The  major  functions,  as 
he  outlined  them,  Included  helping  the  Individual  child,  conferring 
with  the  teacher,  helping  the  parent,  acting  as  a consultant,  being  a 
comnunlty  linker,  and  conducting  research  in  the  schools  (pp.  1-17), 
These  roles  were  very  similar  to  the  standards  established  by  the 
Florida  Department  of  Education  for  psychological  services  In  the 
schools.  Seven  roles  listed  In  the  Accreditation  Standards  In  1971 
were  resource  consultant,  evaluation  services,  follow-up  services,  com- 
munity and  school  liaison,  team  consultant,  coordination  and  leadership, 
and  prevention  (Florida  Department  of  Education,  1971,  pp.  19-20). 

Other  writers,  while  not  limiting  the  role  of  the  school  psy- 
chologist to  a single  function,  nevertheless  stressed  the  Importance 
of  the  primary  function.  The  primary  function,  as  seen  by  administra- 
tors and  teachers  alike,  was  the  assessment  and  diagnosis  of  educational 
and  adjustment  problems  of  school  children  (Halpern,  1960;  Hayes  i Clair, 
1978;  Keogh  et  al..  1975;  White  fi  Harris.  1961).  The  writers  pointed 
to  the  value  of  the  psychological  evaluation  as  an  educational  tool. 
Halpern  (1960)  summed  up  the  educational  capabilities  of  the  psycho- 
logical evaluation  with  the  following  statement: 

In  general,  the  Individual  psychological  examination  can 
be  described  as  one  of  the  most  potent  tools  available  to 
the  school  psychologist.  With  its  aid  he  can  gain  a firm, 
deep,  and  objective  understanding  of  the  child  and  his  dif- 
ficulties. Test  findings  also  give  him  a measure  of  the 
child's  intellectual  and  emotional  resources,  the  nature 
and  extent  of  his  strengths  and  weaknesses.  Knowing  this, 
he  can  make  determinations  about  the  child,  his  accessibil- 
ity to  treatment,  and  the  kind  of  treatment  that  will  be 
of  most  benefit  to  him.  (p.  112) 


ng  school  psychologists  in  California 


In  a Survey  conducted  amon 
It  was  found  that  so  much  of  the  school  psychologist's  time  was  spent 
in  the  initial  evaluation  of  students  for  possible  placement  in 
exceptional  student  programs  and  in  the  reevaluation  of  students  in 
such  programs  that  it  was  "obvious  that  there  is  limited  time  for  other 
activities"  (Keogh  et  a1.,  1975,  p.  144}.  Keogh  and  his  colleagues 
found  that  one  of  the  Wechsler  scales  was  the  instrument  most  frequently 
used  for  individual  intellectual  evaluation  by  the  school  psychologists 
who  participated  in  the  survey. 

There  were  three  levels  of  the  tests  developed  by  David 
Wechsler.  The  original  Wechsler-Bellevue  later  became  the  Wechsler 
Adult  Intelligence  Scale,  or  the  HAIS  (Wechsler,  1955,  p.  ill}.  The 
Wechsler  Intelligence  scale  for  Children,  or  the  WISC,  was  updated  to 
become  the  Wechsler  Intelligence  Scale  for  Children—Hevised,  or  the 
WISC-R,  in  1974.  The  WISC  was  changed  frco  an  age  range  of  5 through 
15  years  to  6 through  16  years  for  the  WlSC-R  (Wechsler,  1974,  p.  10), 
The  Wechsler  Preschool  and  Primary  Scale  of  Intelligence,  or  the  HPPSI, 
was  provided  for  younger  children  (Wechsler,  1967). 

After  revision,  the  WAIS  contained  11  suOtests  while  the  WISC-R 
contained  12  subtests.  The  subtests  of  the  WISC-R  were  called  Informa- 
tion, Similarities,  Arithmetic,  Vocabulary.  Comprehension,  Digit  Span. 
Picture  Completion,  Picture  Arrangement,  Block  Design,  Object  Assembly, 
Coding,  and  Hazes.  Ten  of  the  WAIS  subtests  used  the  same  names  as 
those  for  the  WISC-R.  There  was  no  Hazes  subtest  on  the  WAIS  and  the 
Coding  subtest  was  called 


Digit  Symbol  on  the 


different  levels  (WAIS,  UISC-R,  and  many  of  the  WPPSI  subtests) 
of  similar  nature  but  were  age  appropriate.  The  Digit  Span  on  I 


the  WAIS  and  the  WISC-R  and  the  Mazes  on  the  MISC-R  were  reconinended  to 
be  used  as  alternates  or  supplementary  tests.  Therefore,  ID  subtests 
were  routinely  administered  at  each  level  [Anastasi,  1969,  pp.  271- 
294). 

Analysis  of  Psvcholonical  Evaluation 

Holtzman  (1960)  stated  that  there  were  three  distinct  phases 
that  a psychologist  went  through  in  analyzing  a psychological  test. 

The  first  phase  involved  the  collection  of  information,  through  obser- 
vation and  testing.  The  second  phase  was  the  preparation  and  transla- 
tion of  the  information  for  analysis.  The  final  phase  was  the  actual 
analysis,  or  interpretation,  of  the  accumulated  information.  The 
clinician,  according  to  Holtzman,  spent  a major  portion  of  his  or  her 
time  and  energy  "focusing  upon  one  of  these  three  phases  at  a time" 

(p.  120). 

The  first  phase  for  the  school  psychologist  utilizing  the  HISC-R 
with  a student  involves  direct  Interaction  between  the  two.  The  verbal 
portion  of  the  test  is  presented  orally  with  the  school  psychologist 
recording  the  student's  responses  according  to  the  established  pro- 
cedures provided  in  the  manual  (Wechsler,  1974).  The  procedures  include 
specific  directions  for  discontinuing  most  subtests  after  a specified 
number  of  consecutive  failures  and  rules  for  timing  the  arithmetic 
subtest  and  all  of  the  performance  subtests.  Precise  scoring  rules  with 
numerous  examples  of  possible  responses  were  provided  in  the  manual 
(pp.  154-187). 
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The  second  phase,  involving  translation  of  information  for 
analysis,  is  accomplished  by  converting  raw  scores  to  scaled  scores 
by  using  the  conversion  tables  provided  in  the  manual  (pp.  117-1S2). 

The  conversion  tables  were  provided  in  three-month  intervals  so  that 
each  child  is  compared  to  a narrowly  defined  peer  group,  chrono- 
logically. 

The  third  phase,  that  of  analyzing  the  information,  is  the 
critical  phase  if  appropriate  educational  decisions  are  to  be  presented 
in  the  psychological  report.  Kolzberg,  Alessi,  and  Mexler  (1951) 
found  this  to  be  so  in  their  research.  They  stressed  the  need  for 
the  report  to  meet  the  specific  needs  of  the  referent,  the  person  making 
the  referral.  In  the  specific  situation.  The  report  should  supply 
information  needed  to  allow  the  referent  to  make  appropriate  decisions 
in  behalf  of  the  client.  They  also  suggested  that  the  report  be 
supplemented  by  the  psychologist's  participation  in  the  conference 
concerning  the  student.  Xlopfer  (1960)  also  stated  that  the  report 
should  be  prepared  mainly  for  the  primary  reader,  the  referent  who 
requested  the  evaluation  and  it  should  contain  immediate  and  long- 
range  reconmendations  addressing  the  purpose  for  which  the  referent 
Intended  (pp.  1-4). 

Klopfer  stressed  the  importance  of  organizing  the  psychologi- 
cal report  around  the  client,  or  child,  rather  than  the  test 
administered  to  evaluate  intellectual  functioning  (p.  20).  He  pointed 
to  the  organization  of  the  psychological  report  as  crucially  Important 
in  coniminicating  to  the  referent  information  that  will  allow  appropriate 


decisions  to  tie  made 


the  ii 


valuated. 


The  coimiuni- 

catfon  of  results  is  the  primary  purpose  for  psychological  evaluations. 
In  the  Introduction  of  The  Psycholoalcal  Report:  Use  and  Coinnunlcatlon 
of  Psychological  Findings,  Klopfer  made  the  following  observation. 

This  volume  Is  based  upon  the  belief  that  the  findings  of 
psychological  assessment  procedures  are  meaningful, 
basically  consistent  and  connunicable  to  others.  It  Is 
assumed  that  the  hypotheses  culled  from  tests,  however 
speculative,  can  be  evaluated  In  terms  of  logical  and 
empirical  demonstrablllty.  (p.  lx) 

A psychological  report  Is  most  helpful  to  the  referent  when  it 
Is  child-oriented  and  reflects  the  kinds  of  behaviors  observed  In  the 
child,  according  to  Palmer  (1970).  He  gave  the  following  example  to 
help  readers  recognize  a child-oriented  report. 

The  ch11d-or1ented  report  is  replete  with  such  phrases  as 
"Johnny  understands,"  "Johnny  feels,"  "Johnny  fantasies," 

"Johhny  avoids."  The  use  of  the  child's  name  or  the  per- 
sonal pronoun  Is  thus  the  hallmark  of  the  child-oriented 
report,  (p.  338) 

Whereas  Halpern  (1960)  and  Suktenica  (1964)  found  that  communi- 
cating findings  was  the  school  psychologist's  most  difficult  task. 

Palmer  (1970)  stated  that  for  a beginning  clinician  (school  psycholo- 
gist] the  most  difficult  task  was  probably  that  of  "recognizing  and 
Interpreting  the  evidence"  (p.  207).  Therefore,  analyzing  the  meaning 
of  different  test  behaviors  was  the  primary  concern.  Actually  the 
Interpretations  of  findings  should  not  be  separated  from  the  connunlca- 
tlon  of  the  results  unless  the  person  making  the  Interpretations  Is  to 
be  the  primary  person  working  with  the  Individual  evaluated.  Interpre- 
on  1s,  of  course,  a prerequisite  of  communication  of  results. 
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Palmer's  methods  for  analyzing  test  data  viere  well  organized  into  a 
systans  approach  but  centered  on  the  "overall  functioning  of  the 
child's  ego"  (p.  207)  rather  than  reviewing  the  child’s  intellectual 
functioning,  however.  Other  writers,  beginning  with  Rapaport,  Gill 
and  Shafer,  in  their  classical  book  Oiaanostic  Psychological  Testing, 
originally  published  in  1945,  analyzed  intelligence  tests  both  in  terms 
of  ego  developmentanrlintellectual  functioning  (Anastasi,  1968,  p.  296). 

The  results  of  the  WISC-R.  or  other  psychological  evaluation, 
should  be  analyzed  end  cormunicated  to  the  school  personnel  in  a 
written  report.  Parents  are  entitled  to  review  the  report  according 
to  Section  12la5Q2  of  P.L.  94-142.  Halpern  (1960)  found  that  conmuni- 
cating  findings  was  sometimes  the  "most  difficult  and  important  aspect 
of  the  psychologist's  work"  (p.  106).  She  explained  how  the  sohool 
psychologist's  obligations  to  the  individual  student,  the  teacher,  the 
parents,  and  the  school  might  repuire  different  levels  of  interpreta- 
tion of  the  results, 

The  psychological  report,  or  the  written  analysis  of  findings, 
has  been  the  subject  of  much  inpuiry.  Many  writers  stressed  the  need 
for  clear,  unambiguous  psychological  reports  (Buktenica,  1964;  Klopfer, 
I960-,  Mussman,  1964;  Rucker,  1967;  llhite  6 Harris,  1961).  It  was  better, 
according  to  Buktenica  (1964),  to  leave  information  out  of  a psychologi- 
cal report  if  the  psychological  concept  cannot  be  interpreted  in 
practical,  usable  language  that  the  teacher  or  parent  could  understand. 
Mhat  he  was  stressing  was  the  vital  importance  of  being  understood. 

Rucker  (1967)  made  the  same 


following  statement; 


In  order  for  a school  psychologist's  evaluation  to  he  use- 
ful to  a teacher,  his  findings  and  recommendations  must  be 
expressed  clearly.  If  the  report  is  ambiguous,  the  psychol- 
ogist and  the  teaoher  have  wasted  their  tine,  and  an 
adequate  educational  plan  wi11  not  be  developed  for  the 
child,  (p.  146) 

Oraanitation  of  the  Psychological  Report 

Many  writers  stressed  that  the  psychological  report  should  be 
expressed  clearly  and  he  free  from  technical  jargon  (Buktenica,  1964; 
Klopfer,  1960;  Palmer,  1970;  Rucker.  1967).  Klopfer  (1960)  suted  that 
a set  of  rules  should  be  followed  in  organizing  the  written  report, 
lie  gave  examples  of  three  methods  for  organizing  the  report:  the  theory- 
oriented  report,  the  test-oriented  report,  and  Che  personality-area- 
oriented  report.  The  personality-area-oriented  report  described  by 
Klopfer  was  similar  in  organization  to  the  child-oriented  approach 
recommended  by  Palmer  (1970).  Klopfer  organized  the  examples,  provided 
in  his  book,  into  sections  labeled  "Behavior  during  Examination"  or 
"General  Observation,"  followed  by  lest  interpretation,  or  analysis 
(pp.  20-25). 

A booklet  published  by  the  Florida  Association  of  School 
Psychologists  (1979)  gave  the  following  recatmendationr 

A psychological  report  should  contain  at  least  the  follow- 
ing information:  Referral  and  background  information, 
behavioral  observations,  test  results  and^interpretations. 

Such  organization  was  intended  to  help  the  reader  locate  the 
pertinent  information  quickly.  Either  the  interpretations  or  conclusions 
should  clearly  specify  the  student's  strengths  and  weaknesses  since 
that  information  was  found  to  be  essent 


tial  for  appropriate  educational 


planning  (Allison  et  al.,  1968,  p.  33;  Florida  Association  of  School 
Psychologists,  1979,  p.  16;  White  i Harris,  1961,  p.  5). 


Use  of  the  Psychological  Report  In 

the  Individual  fdumional  fa — 

The  psychological  report  should  have  a direct  impact  on  the 
Individual  educational  plan  (lEP)  for  students  found  to  be  eligible  for 
exceptional  student  programs.  Accoiding  to  the  Florida  Association  of 
School  Psychologists  (1979); 

The  primary  aim  of  a psychological  evaluation  by  a school 
psychologist  is  the  assessment  of  a child's  psychoeduca- 
tional  needs.  Such  assessment  is  aimed  toward  the 
identification  of  the  child's  strengths  and  weaknesses. 

Based  upon  the  resultant  knowledge  of  these  strengths  and 
weaknesses,  meaningful  recommendations  can  be  made.  (p.  16) 

Heaningful  recommendations  are  needed  in  developing  the  lEP  for 
each  exceptional  student.  The  lEP  should  be  developed  using  the  infor- 
mation provided  in  the  psychological  report  for  the  student's  current 
performance  level  and  the  recommendations  should  be  incorporated  into 
the  objectives  to  be  achieved. 

The  utility  of  a psychological  report  for  lEP  development  is 
dependent  on  appropriate  recomendations  being  provided  on  the  psy- 
chological report  or  the  teacher's  ability  to  provide  appropriate 
instructional  strategies  and  activities  to  match  the  provided  inter- 
pretations of  the  student's  needs. 

Interpretation  of  the  Hechsler  Subtests 

In  developing  a systems  model  for  analyzing  the  results  of  the 
WISC-R,  one  of  the  supporting  goals  was  to  derive  from  a review  of  the 


of  appropriate  analytical 


statements  for  the  vaHoiis  subtests.  The  systems  model,  which  is 
presented  in  Appendix  0,  was  developed  from  the  interpretations 
reviewed  in  this  section,  Six  levels  were  provided  for  each  subtest, 

through  3,  to  a superior  level,  corresponding  to  scaled  scores  16  and 
up. 

Various  writers  have  provided  guidelines  for  interpretation 
of  the  Wechsler  scales  (Allison,  Blatt  i Zimet,  1368;  Maloney  1 Ward, 
1976;  Rapaport  et  al.,  1968;  Shapiro,  1974).  There  was  general  agree- 
ment among  these  writers  concerning  what  the  various  subtests  measured. 
The  Information  subtest  was  vi©<ed  as  measuring  the  "wealth  of  avail- 
able information"  (Allison  et  al.,  p.  Z4)  while  avoiding  "technical, 
esoteric,  or  specific  education-related  content”  (Baloney  i Ward, 
p.  389).  Maloney  and  Hard  assumed  that  there  "must  be  a relationship 
between  the  breadth  of  information  and  intelligence”  (p.  389).  Based 
on  these  findings,  the  systems  model  was  developed  to  provide  graded 
analytical  statements  indicating  a severely  deficient  level  of  general 
information  to  a superior  fund  of  knowledge. 

The  Similarities  subtest  measures  associative  thinking  involving 
concept  formation  on  three  levels:  concrete,  functional,  and  abstract 
(Allison  et  al..  p.  26;  Rapaport  et  al.,  p.  99).  Maloney  and  Hard 
included  a fourth  level  below  the  three  given.  At  the  lowest  level 
the  individual  showed  no  appreciation  of  similarities  (p.  395).  Concept 
formation,  or  conceptual  development,  was  used  as  the  primary  terminology 
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for  the  analytical  statements  of  the  systems  model  for  the  Similarities 
subtest.  Again  the  statements  ranged  from  the  severe  deficiency  level 
to  the  superior  level  to  correspond  to  the  range  of  possible  scaled 
scores.  The  distinction  between  concrete  and  abstract  concepts  was 
made  by  Hechsler  (1974,  p.  155)  by  the  scoring  criteria.  The  systems 

Arithmetic  was  viewed  as  measuring  both  computational  skills  and 
the  "ability  to  concentrate  on  the  problem,  manory,  and  a logical 
fluid,  problem-solving  ability"  (Haloney  5 Ward,  p.  393).  On  the  HISC-R 
the  tasks  on  the  Arithmetic  subtest  range  from  counting  to  solving  a 
multi-step  discount  problem  which  the  individual  reads  from  a card. 

The  systems  model  made  use  of  the  concept  of  problem-solving  ability 
in  the  analytical  statements  and  reflected  the  actual  skills  achieved 
or  not  achieved  by  linking  the  statements  to  the  scaled  scores.  For 
example,  the  scaled  scores  of  1 through  3 for  a student  of  6 years  and 
0 months  through  7 years  and  11  months  indicated  that  the  student  did 
not  danonstrate  the  ability  to  count  accurately  (since  it  correspon- 
ded to  a raw  score  of  0),  while  scaled  scores  of  4 and  S correspond  to 
raw  scores  of  1 to  3 points.  Because  the  first  three  questions  involve 
counting,  the  appropriate  analytical  statement  for  the  lowest  level 
reflected  the  lack  of  demonstrating  counting  skills. 

Maloney  and  Ward  found  that  the  Comprehension  subtest  measured 
"the  ability  to  make  practical  judgment  in  everyday  life"  (p.  392). 
Others  assumed  that  Comprehension  measured  social  conventionality  and 


social  Judgment  (Ailisan  et  a1..  p.  25;  Rapaport  et  a].,  p.  32).  Prac- 
tical reasoning  ability  and  social  Judgments  were  the  primary  concepts 
used  for  developing  the  analytical  statements  for  the  Comprehension 
subtest  in  the  systems  model. 

Vocabulary  was  viewed  by  most  as  the  best  general  estimate  of 
intelligence  (Allison  et  al.,  p,  23;  Maloney  i Hard,  p.  398;  Rapaport 
et  al.,  p.  82)  and  reflected  the  extent  of  the  person's  awareness  of 
the  meaning  of  words,  Allison  and  his  colleagues  stated  that  the 
vocabulary  level  was  "contingent  both  on  innate  ability  and  on  an 
enriched  early  life  experience"  (p.  2A),  However,  Maloney  and  Ward 
found  that  it  was  highly  correlated  with  educational  level  (p.  398). 

The  interpretation  that  the  Vocabulary  subtest  measures  the  individual's 
understanding  of  the  meaning  of  words  was  used  in  developing  the  systems 
model . 

Digit  Span  is  a subtest  that  can  be  used  as  a substitution  for 
another  verbal  subtest  or  as  a supplementary  test,  It  was  determined 
to  be  a measure  of  auditory  memory  and  attention  span  by  Maloney  and 
Ward  who  found  that,  "at  lower  intellectual  levels  memory  span  is  an 
extremely  effective  test  of  general  intelligence"  (p.  397).  Rapaport 
et  al.  provided  two  types  of  interpretations  for  the  Digit  Span  sub- 
test. The  attention,  or  auditory  memory,  interpretation  was  educa- 
tional in  nature  while  the  anxiety  interpretation  was  more  psychiatric 
in  nature  (p.  IIS).  Alilson  et  al.  interpreted  Digit  Span  using 
psychiatric  terminology  with  the  explanation  that  low  Digit  Span  scores 
(ccmpared  to  Vocabulary  scores  or  Full  Scale  IQ)  indicated  anxiety  and 
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htgh  Digit  Span  scores  are  "frequently  found  in  detached,  schizoid 
peoole"  (p.  n).  The  systeas  model  was  developed  using  the  auditory 
memory  concept  for  analyzing  the  Digit  Span  subtest. 

Consensus  was  also  present  among  the  writers  reviewed  on  the 
meaning  of  the  performance  subtests.  Picture  Completion  was  viewed 
as  a measure  of  visual  alertness  and  familiarity  with  coimon  objects 
in  the  environment  (Allison  et  al.,  p.  30;  Maloney  4 Ward,  pp,  401- 
402).  This  interpretation  was  used  in  developing  the  systems  model. 

Picture  Arrangement,  according  to  Maloney  and  Ward,  "effec- 
tively measures  a subject's  ability  to  comprehend  and  'size  up'  a total 
situation"  (p.  405).  The  ability  to  visualize  a total  situation  and 
"grasp  the  essential  message  of  social  interaction"  (Allison  et  al.. 
p.  29)  allowed  the  individual  "to  anticipate  the  consequences  of  ini- 
tial acts  or  situations,  and  hence  is  a reflection  of  his  planning 
ability"  (Rapaport  et  al,,  p.  127).  The  systems  model  was  developed 
using  these  interpretations  for  the  Picture  Arrangement  subtest. 

The  Block  Design  subtest  was  viewed  by  Allison  and  his  col- 
leagues as  a measure  of  visual-motor  organization  (p.  31).  Maloney 
and  Ward  elaborated  on  the  interpretation  by  stating  that  the  individual 
must  accurately  perceive,  analyze  and  synthesize  the  design  by  utiliz- 
ing "nonverbal  concept  formation,  capacity  for  sustained  effort,  and 
visual-motor  coordination"  (pp.  402-403).  They  also  identified  an 
important  observation  to  be  made  during  the  administration  of  the 
Block  Design  subtest. 
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In  addition  to  providing  observations  regarding  specific 
facets  of  cognitive  function,  this  task  gives  the  examiner 
a unique  opportunity  to  observe  how  the  subject  goes  about 
problem-solving.  On  most  verbal  tasks  and  performance 
tasks  like  Picture  Completion,  we  typically  see  only  Che 
result  of  cognition.  On  Block  Design  we  are  able,  in  a 
sense,  to  watch  the  process,  (p.  403] 

synthesize  were  used  as  the  main  components  of  the  analytical  statements 
for  Block  Design  in  the  systems  model. 

Object  Assembly  was  yet  another  measure  of  visual-motor 
coordination  according  to  Allison  et  al.  Maloney  and  Hard  noted  that 
Che  Object  Assembly,  to  a greater  extent  than  the  other  measures  of 
visual  perception,  Involved  sensory-motor  feedback  (p.  407).  The  visual 
perception  and  organization  concept  was  used  in  developing  the  analyti- 
cal statements  for  the  Object  Assembly  subtest. 

Coding  on  the  WISC-R  essentially  measured  the  same  psychologi- 
cal process  as  the  Digit  Symbol  subtest  on  the  VIAIS.  hlaloney  and  Ward 
stated  that  this  subtest  "was  originally  borrowed  from  the  Army  Beta 
Test"  (p.  400],  Whereas  Allison  and  his  colleagues  determined  that 
the  subtest  "required  relatively  little  learning,  concept  formation, 
anticipation,  planning,  or  analytic-synthetic  functioning"  (pp.  31-32), 
Maloney  and  Ward  determined  that  it  involved  a variety  of  cognitive 
functions  as  indicated  in  the  following  statement:  "For  high  performance 
a subject  must  have  the  ability  to  learn  unfamiliar  tasks,  have  quick 
visual  memory,  concentration,  rote  recall,  and  have  the  ability  to  work 
under  pressure"  (p.  401).  The  latter  interpretations  were  included  in 


3ther  supplenieritary  test.  The  author  recoimiende<) 


Hazes  is  ano 

the  use  of  Hazes  in  the  place  of  Coding  for  children  below  the  age  of 
eight  (Mechsler,  1974,  p,  8).  Although  it  is  an  Infrequently  used 
subtest  it  was  included  in  the  systems  model. 

Recomiiendations  Based  on  Test  Ftesults 

Compared  to  interpretation  of  test  results,  the  amelioration, 
or  treatment,  of  handicapping  conditions  has  received  relatively 
little  attention  (Strang,  1968,  p.  87),  Lamer  (1971)  recognized  the 
lack  of  definitive  evidence  relating  theory  to  methods  (p.  87)  but 
offered  teaching  strategies  for  remediating,  or  ameliorating,  educa- 
tional weaknesses.  Her  strategies  were  classified  into  five  groups: 
sensory-motor  and  perceptual-motor  development,  perception  and  memory, 
language,  cognitive  skills,  and  maturationa! , psychological  and  social 
factors  (pp.  1O6-8S0). 

Ilany  of  the  strategies  provided  by  Lerner  could  be  linked  to 
appropriate  treatment  for  weaknesses  identified  through  evaluation 
with  the  HISC-R.  For  ezample,  she  provided  16  techniques  to  improve 
visual  perception  (pp.  133-134),  19  techniques  to  improve  auditory 
perception  (pp.  135-136),  7 techniques  to  improve  auditory  memory 
(pp.  133-139),  and  4 techniques  to  improve  visual  memory  (p.  139).  Some 
of  these  techniques  were  included  in  the  reconnendations  of  the  systems 

Valett  (1967)  provided  remediation  techniques  throughout  his 
book  The  Remediation  of  Learning  Disabilities  and  linked  educational 
resources  to  the  needed  remediation.  Educational  materials  catalogs. 


especially  those  for  special  education  link  their  products  to  chi1- 
dren'sneeds.  Valett  included  recommendations  for  matching,  categor- 
izing, verbal  classifying,  and  associating  for  concept  development 
(p.  48).  These  were  included  in  the  reconnendation  section  of  the 
systems  model  for  weaknesses  exhibited  in  Similarities,  which  measures 
conceptual  development. 

Systems  Developed  for 
Analyzing  Psyeholooical  Tests 

Systems  have  been  developed  since  the  1950s  for  analyzing 
various  psychological  tests  (Apter  & Hesby,  1973;  Brooks  S Xlieimuntz, 
1974;  tlwood,  1969;  Holtzman,  1960;  Klienmuntz,  1975;  Heehl , 1956; 
liewell  & Simon,  1964;  Robinson,  1963).  Systems  were  developed  for  the 
Minnesota  Multiphasic  Personality  Inventory,  commonly  known  as  the  iWPI 
(Meehl,  1956],  and  the  Holtzman  Inkblot  Test  (Holtzman,  I960),  among 
others.  Ho  system  for  analyzing  the  1974  HISC-R  was  found  in  the  review 
of  published  literature. 

Shapiro  (1974)  developed  a computerized  system  for  analyzing 
the  HISC  the  same  year  that  the  WISC-R  was  published.  His  approach, 
however,  emphasized  the  psychiatric  aspects  rather  that  the  educational 
aspects  of  intellectual  functioning  and  gave  no  recomnendations  for 
educational  intervention.  Because  of  his  emphasis  on  terms  such  as 
organicity,  neurosis,  psychosis,  and  anxiety  rather  than  cognitive 
aspects,  the  system  Shapiro  developed  would  be  expected  to  have  limited 
acceptance  in  an  educational  setting.  It  would  have  much  greater 
usefulness  in  a clinical  setting  where  psychotherapy  is  the  primary 


intervention. 


CHAPTER  THREE 

OEVELOPHENT  OP  THE  SYSTEMS  MODEL 

Following  review  of  the  relevant  literature  a systems  model 
was  developed  for  analyzing  the  WISC-R  and  producing  a psychological 
report  of  a student's  intellectual  functioning.  Specifically,  the 
interpretations  of  the  HISC-R  subtest  scores  supported  in  the  litera- 
ture was  translated  into  a comprehensive  set  of  analytical  statements. 
The  relationsnips  between  possible  scores,  combination  of  scores,  and 
scatter  among  scores  were  identified  and  rules  for  linking  scores  and 
analytical  statements  were  formulated.  These  analytical  statements 
with  the  primary  variables  linking  them  to  scaled  scores  are  included 
In  Appendix  D. 

It  can  be  observed  that  the  systems  model  provides  for  the 
formulation  of  a psychological  report  which  contains  three  sections; 

tions  will  be  explained  in  this  chapter.  Examples  of  psychological 
reports  produced  by  using  the  systems  model  can  be  found  in  Appendix 
C.  The  major  components  of  the  systems  mode!  are  the  analytical 
statements  presented  in  the  test  results  section  of  the  psychological 
report.  The  primary  variables  used  In  the  development  were  the  IE 
subtests  of  the  WISC-R,  S age  groupings  to  include  the  complete  range 
of  ages  for  which  the  test  was  intended,  and  6 groupings  of  the  scaled 


possible. 


Obser vatic 


All  psycho1og1c:s1  reports  need  to  provide  sone  background 
information  concerning  the  reason(s)  for  the  referral,  the  interaction 
between  the  evaluator  and  the  individual  being  evaluated,  and  other 
aspects  that  might  impinge  on  the  interpretations  of  the  results 
(Klopfer,  1960,  pp.  1-4).  Both  Xlopfer  and  Palmer  (1970)  stressed  the 
importance  of  using  the  child's  name  in  the  report  to  make  it  more 
personal  and  appropriate.  This  aspect  has  been  included  in  the 
development  of  the  systems  model . 

Klopfer  (1960)  laid  the  foundation  for  systematizing  psycho- 
logical reports  so  that  they  would  be  clearly  organized  for  the  reader 
and  so  that  pertinent  information  could  be  located  quickly.  The 
Florida  Association  of  School  Psychologists  (1979)  reinforced  Klopfer's 
recoamendations  for  organizing  psychological  reports  clearly  and 
logically. 

The  systems  model  combines  the  three  major  background  infor- 
mation aspects  into  the  observations  section.  These  are  reason  for 
referral,  interaction  (or  rapport)  between  the  evaluator  and  the 
individual  being  evaluated,  and  unusual  situations  or  behaviors.  Five 
different  statements  about  the  reason  for  referral  were  prepared  to 
provide  for  quick  selection.  Four  statements  concerning  rapport 
between  the  evaluator  and  individual  being  evaluated  were  prepared.  All 
of  the  possible  unique  background  situations  or  behaviors  could  not  be 
catalogued  so  allowances  were  made  for  additional  Information  or 
modifications  to  be  inserted  in  the  observations  section  of  the 


able  for  the  entire 
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psychological  report.  Although  this  option  is  aveila 
systems  model,  whether  conputer-based  or  using  ft  manually,  1t  is  an 
important  aspect  of  the  observations  section. 

Test  Results 

The  test  results  section  of  a psychological  report  is  the  most 
important  section  (Halpern,  1960,  p.  112).  Kalpern  pointed  to  the  use 
of  psychological  evaluation  as  "one  of  the  most  potent  tools"  {p.  112) 
for  educational  Intervention  if  the  results  are  properly  communicated. 
In  the  psychological  reports  produced  by  using  the  systems  model  the 
test  results  section  has  three  subsections  although  they  are  not 
viewed  as  such  to  the  typical  reader.  The  first  provides  a visual 
display  of  the  IQ  scores  received.  Full  Scale  IQ,  Verbal  !Q,  and  Per- 
formance IQ,  as  well  as  the  scaled  scores  of  the  Individual  subtests. 
The  second  provides  general  statements  of  intellectual  functioning. 

The  third  uses  the  system  of  analytical  statements  for  interpreting 
the  student's  strengths  end  weaknesses.  This  third  section  is  the  main 
component  of  the  systems  model  because  of  the  complexity  that  is 
present  for  the  different  combinations  of  possible  results. 

The  primary  variables  in  this  subsection  are  the  subtests  of 
the  UISC-R,  age  groupings,  and  groupings  of  scaled  scores.  Each  will 
be  explained  In  separate  sections. 

In  addition  to  considering  the  Impact  of  the  primary  variables 
on  the  appropriateness  of  the  analytical  statements,  other  minor 
variables  also  warranted  consideration.  Three  branches  were  developed 


complexities  of  the  HISC-R.  The  fit 


ntified 
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the  relativity  branch,  the  second  was  identified  as  the  intra-subtest 
scatter  branch,  and  the  third  was  the  quality  response  branch. 

Subtests  of  the  HISC-R 

As  mentioned  earlier,  there  are  12  subtests  of  the  WISC-R, 

10  of  which  constitute  a ccmplete  test  since  there  is  no  method  for 
prorating  scores  when  more  than  10  subtests  are  administered  although 
less  than  10  can  be  prorated  to  equate  a complete  test.  The  earlier 
version,  the  HISC,  allowed  for  proration  of  more  as  well  as  less 
than  10  subtests  (Hechsler,  1949,  p.  114). 

The  10  subtests  that  constitute  the  standard  battery  are 
Information,  Similarities.  Arithmetic,  Vocabulary,  Comprehension, 
Picture  Completion,  Picture  Arrangement,  Slock  Design,  Object  Assembly, 
and  Coding.  Mates  and  Digit  Span  were  also  included  in  the  systems 
model  although  they  are  used  infrequently.  The  analytical  statements 
provided  for  each  of  the  subtests  were  developed  based  on  the  inter- 
pretations found  in  the  review  of  the  literature. 

Age  Sroupings 

The  WISC-n  was  devised  to  provide  intellectual  assessment  for 
children  as  young  as  age  C years  and  0 months  to  as  old  as  16  years 
through  11  months.  The  tables  for  converting  raw  scores  to  scaled 
score  equivalents  are  provided  in  three-month  intervals  (i.'echsler, 

1974,  pp.  117-150),  The  three-month  intervals  for  scoring  the  student's 
performance  allow  for  comparison  with  others  within  a narrowly  defined 
age  range. 
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The  systems  model  used  age  groupings  of  2 years  with  the 
exception  of  the  fifth  group  which  included  an  additional  year  for 
convenience.  Because  the  test  itself  covered  an  11-year  age  range, 
it  could  not  be  evenly  divided  into  2-year  age  groups.  The  extra 
yearwasincluded  in  the  last  age  grouping  because  age  difference  was 
determined  to  have  less  impact  on  appropriate  analytical  statements  at 
the  higher  age  range  since  development  tends  to  slow  down  after  the 
early  childhood  years  (Lefrangois,  1980,  pp.  256-281).  The  five  age 
groupings  used  in  the  systems  model  were  6 years  and  0 months  through 
7 years  and  11  months,  8 years  and  0 months  through  9 years  and  1! 
months,  10  years  and  0 months  through  11  years  and  11  months,  12  years 
and  0 months  through  13  years  and  11  months,  and  14  years  and  0 months 
through  16  years  and  11  months. 

One  purpose  for  grouping  by  age  vms  to  make  the  analytical 
statements  age  appropriate.  Functioning  level  was  occasionally 
clarified  by  comparing  behavior  to  a typical  age  group,  such  as  in 
the  following  statement  taken  from  the  analytical  statements  for 
interpreting  the  Vocabulary  subtest  (for  ages  8-0  to  9-11  and  scaled 
scores  of  1,  2,  or  3).  °H1s  understanding  of  the  meaning  of  words 
was  comparable  to  the  normal  five  to  six  year  old."  This  gave 
the  user  a reference  level  and  amplified  the  previous  statement,  "He 
had  an  extremely  limited  receptive  and/or  expressive  vocabulary."  A 
person  reading  the  psychological  report  might  ask,  "What  does  'extremely 
limited'  mean?"  Giving  an  age  level  with  comparable  language  develop- 
ment helped  explain  the  meaning  of  extremely  limited.  For  example. 


"extremely 
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according  to  the  table  of  norms  a nine>year-o1d  with  an 
limited"  vocabulary  would  compare  with  the  average  five-  or  six-year- 
old  while  a seven-year-old  with  a "limited  oral  vocabulary,"  or  who 
"had  a definite  weakness  in  understanding  the  meaning  of  words  In 
common  usage  among  children  that  age"  would  also  compare  with  the 
average  five-  to  six-year-old  in  language  development  based  on  the  raw 
scores  they  received  in  the  Vocabulary  subtest. 

Age  levels  also  allowed  for  clarifying  the  skill  level  where 
the  student  was  functioning  since  the  same  scaled  score  responded  to 
different  raw  scores  at  various  age  levels.  Therefore,  a scaled  score 
of  5 In  arithmetic,  for  example,  indicated  the  ability  to  count  for  a 
seven-year-old  while  the  same  scaled  score  would  Include  the  ability 

deficiencies  in  arithmetic  for  the  respective  students,  the  appro- 
priate Instructional  level  would  not  be  indicated  If  only  a deficiency 
statanent  were  made.  Psychological  reports,  or  evaluations,  should 
provide  Information  to  facilitate  the  Instructional  planning  for  the 
evaluated  student. 

The  possible  range  of  scaled  scores  was  also  Important  to  the 
systems  model.  The  conversion  tables  in  the  manual  for  HISC-R  provided 
for  19  possible  scaled  scores  with  10  being  the  mean.  Groupings  of 
scaled  scores  were  utilized  In  the  systems  model  to  reduce  the  amount  of 
duplication  that  would  otherwise  be  excessive  since  Identical  statements 
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could  be  used  for  all  those  scores  withfn  the  groups  provided,  For 
example,  scaled  scores  9 through  11  are  all  within  the  noraal  range 
so  no  distinction  needs  to  be  made  between  them.  The  groupings  were 
1 through  3,  4 through  5,  6 through  8,  9 through  11,  12  through  15, 

16  through  19.  These  groupings  were  selected  because  they  approximate 
the  intellectual  classifications  provided  by  both  the  WISC-R  (Mechsler, 
1974,  p.  26)  and  the  Stanford-Sinet  (Terman  i Merrill,  1973,  p.  18). 

Some  distortion  was  allowed  in  the  groupings  of  scaled  scores  so  that 
the  systems  model  would  better  correspond  to  educational  distinctions. 

An  educational  distinction  has  been  made  within  the  mentally  deficient 
group  erf  students,  for  example.  The  lower  mentally  deficient  categories 
have  been  classified  as  trainable  and  the  higher  levels  of  mental 
deficiency  have  been  classified  as  educable  in  Florida  (SBEAR  6A-6.3011). 
The  systans  model  was  designed  to  reflect  the  distinction  by  grouping 
so  that  scores  more  comparable  to  the  two  recognized  levels  were 
separated.  Scales  scores  of  1 to  3 were  more  comparable  to  the 
students  classified  as  trainable  mentally  retarded  while  scaled  scores 
of  4 and  S were  more  comparable  to  students  classified  as  educable  men- 
tally retarded.  Since  no  similar  educational  distinction  existed  within 
the  upper  range,  larger  groupings  of  scaled  scores  were  allowed  within 
the  systems  model  at  the  higher  end  of  the  range. 

The  systems  model  used  a variety  of  terms  to  minimize  redundancy 
in  the  analytical  statements.  Many,  but  not  all,  of  the  analytical 


from  subtest 


subtest  to  tnfnimize  redundancy.  Th 
gradation  of  the  analytical  statene 


the  scaled 


scores  were 


Scaled  scores 

1 - 3 

4 - 5 
6-8 
9-11 
12  - 15 
16  - 19 


Hodifvlnq  terms 

Severe  deficiency,  severely  deficient, 
extremely  limited 

Deficient,  very  limited 

Weakness,  slight  weakness,  below  average 

Average,  normal,  typical 

Above  average,  strength,  better  than  average 

Superior,  precocious 


These  terms  derive  meaning  from  their  systenatlc  use.  There- 
fore, a teacher  reading  the  psychological  report  after  becoming 
familiar  with  the  systems  model  will  know  that  a statement  including 
the  phrase  "extremely  limited"  indicates  the  lower  three  scaled  scores 
and  performance  cctnparable  to  a trainable  mentally  retarded  child  in 
the  skill  being  described, 


Relativity  Branch 

The  first  branch,  the  relativity  branch,  was  devised  to  resolve 
a common  problem  in  analyzing  intellectual  evaluations  where  no 
strength,  or  weakness,  existed  in  comparison  to  the  population  in 
general  as  reflected  by  the  table  of  norms  provided  in  the  HISC-R 
manual.  The  scaled  scores  on  the  individual  subtests  were  considered 
to  be  strengths  if  they  were  above  average  for  the  general  population 
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and  weaknesses  if  they  were  below  average  for  the  general  population. 
Staled  scores  of  1 through  8 were  considered  to  be  real  vieaknesses 
using  this  definition  while  scaled  scores  of  12  through  19  were  con- 
sidered to  be  real  strengths.  Hithin  the  average  range,  scaled  scores 
of  9 through  11,  the  scores  represented  neither  strengths  nor  weak- 

A relative  strength,  or  relative  weakness,  was  determined  by 
the  student's  own  scores  as  a reference  point  rather  than  the  table 
of  norms  presented  in  the  manual.  Therefore,  scores  above  the  evaluated 
student's  average  scores  were  considered  to  he  relative  strengths  while 
scores  below  the  student's  average  were  considered  to  be  relative 

to  be  a weakness  and  yet  have  a relative  strength  when  his  or  her  own 
scatter  of  scores  were  considered.  Similarly,  a student  may  have  had 
all  above  average  scores  and  displayed  a relative  weakness. 

The  relativity  branch  allowed  for  appropriate  analytical  state- 
ments based  on  the  evaluated  student's  own  profile  of  scores  rather 
than  the  population  in  general.  For  planning  interventions  it  is 
important  that  both  strengths  and  weaknesses  be  specified  if  they  are 
only  relative  strengths  or  weaknesses  in  comparison  to  the  evaluated 
student's  own  profile  of  scores.  Educational  interventions  are 
primarily  planned  to  remediate,  or  ameliorate,  weaknesses.  Therefore, 
activities  are  suggested  in  the  recosnendations  section  of  the  systems 
model  for  ameliorating  the  weaknesses  exhibited  by  the  student  evaluated. 
Strengths,  including  relative  strengths,  are  helpful  for  the  teacher  to 
know  because  they  can  be  used  as  stress  relieving  activities. 


Intre-subtest  Scatter  Branch 


AHhougn  1nter-subtest  scatter,  that  is  the  difference  between 
subtests,  is  coemon,  intra-subtest  scatter,  that  is  the  difference  in 
the  number  of  correct  Item  responses  within  a subtest,  is  usually 
limited.  This  fact  indicates  the  importance  of  the  second  branch  since 
unusual  happenings  can  invalidate  the  common  interpretation  of  results 
and  this  branch  helps  protect  against  that  happening.  For  this  reason 
the  Intra-subtest  scatter  branch  was  included  in  the  systems  model 
although  many  of  the  subtests  were  not  amenable  to  intra-subtest  scatter 
(because  of  the  awarding  of  bonus  points  for  speed  on  some  subtests) 

subtest  scatter  was  developed  for  Information,  Similarities,  Arithmetic, 
Comprehension,  and  Picture  Completion  subtests.  The  measurements  of 
scatter  are  presented  in  the  systems  model  found  in  Appendix  D, 

Cue  to  the  development  of  the  WISC-K  using  progressively  more 
difficult  Items  within  each  subtest,  sporadically  correct  responses 
beyond  an  acceptable  level  suggested  uneven  or  yet  developing  skills 
that  were  Important  to  the  analysis.  Sporadic,  or  uneven,  skills  have 
been  cited  as  symptomatic  of  children  with  learning  disabilities 
(Lerner,  1971,  p.  45).  Since  many  of  the  referrals  for  evaluation  of 
children  within  the  school  district  have  been  for  potentially  learning 
disabled  children,  this  branch  adds  a worthwhile  dimension  to  the 
psychological  report.  An  example  of  the  difference  in  analytical 
statements  in  the  intra-subtest  scatter  branch  would  be  for  six-year 
old  John's  responses  on  Comprehension.  If  he  had  a scaled  score  of 
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12  and  there  was  a UrnUed  scatter  of  responses,  the  foUowIns  state- 
ment would  apply.  "John  vyas  above  average  In  social  awareness  and 
practical  reasoning  skins."  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  had  exhibited 
1ntra-subtests  scatter  In  h1s  responses,  the  following  statement  would 
nave  applied.  "John  was  above  average  In  social  awareness  and  prac- 
tical reasoning  skills.  However,  some  gaps  at  lower  levels  suggested 
possible  learning  Imbalances." 

The  Intra-subtest  scatter  branch  1s  an  Infrequently  used  part 
of  the  systems  model  because  It  Is  a guard  against  Invalid  statements 
caused  by  unusual  scatter  within  a subtest.  In  randomly  selecting 
psychological  reports  for  analyses  with  the  systems  model  for  the 
evaluation  phase  of  the  study,  It  happened  that  none  of  the  selected 
results  displayed  sufficient  scatter  to  utilize  the  Intra-subtest 


Quality  kesoonse  Branch 

The  third  branch,  the  quality  response  brench,  was  designed 
to  provide  appropriate  modifications  to  the  analytical  statements  for 
the  three  subtests  of  the  IIISC-R  which  differentiate  between  acceptable 
responses  and  quality  responses.  The  Similarities,  Vocabulary,  and 
Canprehension  subtests  provide  scoring  criteria  to  allow  for  such  a 
discrimination.  Acceptable  responses  in  each  of  these  subtests  viere 
scored  as  one  while  quality  responses  were  scored  as  two,  Specific 
criteria  and  examples  were  provided  in  the  WISC-R  manual  for  discrimi- 
nation between  acceptable  and  quality  responses. 

In  the  quality  response  branch,  statements  were  modified  to 


recognize  the  quality  of  the  responses.  Seven-year-o1d  Johnnie, 
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example,  who  achieved  a scaled  score  of  6 on  the  Similarities  subtest 
would  have  received  the  following  analytical  statement  if  he  had 
fewer  than  three  quality  responses.  "Johnnie  exhibited  a slight 
weakness  in  conceptual  development.''  however,  if  he  had  responded  to 
three  or  more  of  the  Similarities  items  with  quality  responses,  which 
would  involve  a higher  level  of  abstract  reasoning  but  fewer  correct 
responses,  while  having  the  sane  scaled  score  the  appropriate  analytical 
statement  would  have  been.  "Although  Johnnie's  concept  formation  was 
weak,  some  abstract  concepts  were  within  his  repertoire  in  addition  to 
concrete  classifications." 


The  recomendations  provided  in  the  psychological  reports 
produced  by  using  the  systems  model  included  a genera!  recommendation 
followed  by  one  or  more  specific  ones.  The  general  reconinendatlon 
addressed  the  possible  eligibility  of  the  student  for  an  exceptional 
student  program  based  on  rules  established  in  Florida.  State  Board 
of  Education  Administrative  Rules  establish  very  specific  criteria  for 
eligibility  for  different  special  education  programs.  For  example. 
SBEAA  6A-6.30l1(1)(a)  states  that  the  measured  1nte11lgente  of  an 
educable  mentally  retarded  student  "falls  between  two  (E)  and  three 
(3)  standard  deviations  below  the  mean."  Therefore,  it  is  up  to  the 
school  psychologist  (in  the  psychological  report)  to  provide  informa- 
tion in  such  a way  that  a staffing  connittee  can  make  a decision  con- 
cerning the  student's  eligibility  for  a particular  special  education 
program  without  making  an  actual  recoirmendation  for  placement.  The 


recoimiendatton  for  placement  should  be  made  by  a staffing  coimiil 


after  reviewing  a11  available  evaluation  data  on  the  student  in 
accordance  with  S8EAR  6A-6. 331(2).  The  regulations  viere  followed  in 
developing  the  general  recomniendatian. 

The  specific  recoini>endations  followed  the  general  rcconmen- 
datlon.  They  corresponded  to  weaknesses  the  student  exhibited  on 
the  test.  Typically,  three  or  more  specific  recoeniendations  were 
included  in  the  psychological  report.  The  specific  reconmendations  for 
meliorating  weaknesses  were  taken  frcm  the  review  of  the  literature 
or  were  created  by  the  researcher  to  correspond  to  the  type  of 
learning  that  the  test  items  sampled.  For  exantple,  a seven-year-old 
with  a deficient  score  (5  or  below)  in  Arithmetic  still  lacks  adequate 
skills  in  counting  and  is  functioning  poorly  on  the  pre-computational 
level  (based  on  the  demonstrated  performance  on  the  test).  A recom- 
mendation that  the  child  be  taught  to  count  is  expected  but  is  not 
quite  sufficient.  Other  pre-ccmputational  activities  are  also 
recomiended  in  the  systems  model  to  provide  an  appropriate  educational 
plan  for  the  student. 

The  recommendations  are  adjusted  for  each  age  level.  At  each 
higher  age  level  some  lower  level  activities  are  dropped  and  higher 
level  activities  are  added  to  maintain  a parallelism  with  the  skill 

intention  to  match  reconmendations  to  specific  test  items.  That  would 
Pe  both  inappropriate  and  unethical.  Instead,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
suggest  activities  in  a concrete  way  to  provide  a foundation  for  an 
intervention  plan  to  meet  the  student's  unique  needs. 


CHAPTER  FOUR 

EVALUATIOH  Of  THE  SYSTEKS  HOOEL 

THe  evaluation  of  the  systems  model  utilized  a secondary 
approach  by  comparing  the  product  of  the  systems  model,  a psychological 
report,  to  existing  psychological  reports  which  had  been  prepared  by 
school  psychologists,  The  evaluation  phase  was  conducted  using  the 
double-blind  procedure  such  as  that  recoimiended  by  Anderson  (1966, 
p.  31)  for  conducting  psychological  experiments.  This  procedure 
controlled  for  errors  caused  by  the  respondent's  awareness  of  which 
experimental  condition  he  or  she  was  in  and  the  experimenter's  knowl- 
edge of  which  respondents  evaluated  the  psychological  reports 
prepared  by  using  the  systems  model  and  which  respondents  evaluated 
the  psychological  reports  that  had  been  prepared  by  a school  psyoholo- 
gist.  The  respondents  were  "blinded"  since  they  were  mailed  identical 
information  and  evaluation  instruments  but  different  psychological 
reports.  They  had  no  way  of  knowing  if  the  psychological  report  that 
they  had  been  asked  to  evaluate  had  been  prepared  by  a school  psychol- 
ogist or  by  using  the  systems  model.  Preparation  for  the  evaluation 
Included  selection  of  the  respondents,  development  of  the  evaluation 
instrument,  determining  the  response  procedures,  and  the  selection  and 
preparation  of  the  psychological  reports  to  be  evaluated. 


SO 


Selection 


Respondents 


Since  the  impact  of  the  Increased  demand  for  psychological 
evaluations  has  brought  Increased  workloads  to  both  the  school  psycho- 
logical services  and  the  exceptional  student  programs.  It  was  deter- 
mined that  the  administrators  of  these  two  departments  should  be  the 
respondents  asked  to  evaluate  the  systems  model.  Therefore,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  have  the  administrators  of  school  psychological  services 
and  the  administrators  of  exceptional  student  programs  for  each  school 
district  in  Florida  serve  as  evaluators  of  the  psychological  reports. 

Official  1979-80  listings  from  the  Florida  Department  of 
Education  were  used  1n  compiling  the  11st  of  potential  respondents 
(DOE,  Note  2).  Because  many  duplications  were  noted  in  the  listing  of 
administrators  of  exceptional  student  programs  and  school  psychological 
services,  the  duplications  were  eliminated  as  the  first  step.  The 
remaining  104  names  v/ere  numbered  consecutively  in  the  order  listed 
beginning  v;1th  the  list  of  administrators  of  exceptional  student  pro- 
grams. Since  the  psychological  reports  alternated  between  those  having 
been  prepared  by  school  psychologists  and  those  prepared  by  using  the 
systems  model,  they  were  evenly  distributed  to  the  selected  adminlstra- 

Develocment  of  the  Evaluation  Instrument 

There  were  a number  of  questions  of  Interest  concerning  the 
relative  effectiveness  of  the  systems  model  In  comparison  to  the  typical 
psychological  report  prepared  by  school  psychologists  employed  in  the 


state  of  Florida.  Ttie  first  eight  questions  concerned  the  major 


aspects  of  importance  taken  from  the  review  of  the  literature  dealing 
with  the  contents  of  psychological  reports.  Questions  9 and  10  were 
developed  by  the  researcher  and  were  important  to  judge  the  respondent's 
reaction  to  the  systems  model.  An  expected  criticism  of  a systems  model 
might  be  that  it  would  treat  the  student  in  an  impersonal  manner.  The 
evaluation  of  that  aspect  was,  therefore,  important  as  was  the  perceived 
ccmparability  of  the  psychological  report  to  the  average  psychologist- 
prepared  report  in  the  respondent's  file.  The  last  two  questions, 
numbers  11  end  12,  addressed  the  effectiveness  of  the  psychological 
report  prepared  by  using  the  systems  model  to  meet  the  specific  needs 
Of  the  exceptional  student  programs.  These  were  also  important  ques- 
tions since  the  primary  function  of  school  psychologists  is  the  evalua- 
tion of  students  to  determine  their  eligibility  to  receive  special 
education  services.  For  purposes  of  comparison  the  questions  were 
limited  to  the  following; 

1.  Is  the  psychological  report  clear  and  unambiguous? 

2.  Is  it  well  organited? 

3.  Is  it  of  appropriate  length? 

4.  Was  important  information  left  out? 

5.  Here  the  statements  concerning  analysis  (or  inter- 
pretation] of  perfonnance  helpful  in  understanding 
the  student's  problem? 

$.  Here  there  appropriate  recommendations  for  remediating 
or  ameliorating  the  student's  difficulties? 


psychological  report  for  deter- 


mining the  student's  level  of  Intellectual  functioning 

(or  iq)? 

6.  Mere  the  student’s  strengths  and  weaknesses  defined? 

9.  Is  this  psychological  report  comparable  to  the 
average  report  in  your  flies? 

10.  Did  the  psychological  report  treat  the  student  in  an 
impersonal  manner? 

11.  Hould  the  psychological  report  be  useful  in  making  a 
decision  conoerning  the  studen't  eligibility  for 
placement  in  an  exceptional  student  program? 

12.  Mould  this  psychological  report  be  useful  in  writing 
an  individual  educational  plan  (lE2j  if  the  student 
were  found  to  be  eligible  for  placement  in  an  excep- 
tional student  program? 

The  respondents  were  asked  to  respond  to  a relative  scale  from 
1 to  5 for  each  puestion,  The  values  of  the  ratings  had  brief  clari- 
fying coments.  For  example,  on  puestion  I a rating  of  1 Indicated 
"very  unclear,"  a rating  of  2 indicated  "slightly  unclear,  a rating 
of  3 Indicated  "so-so,"  a rating  of  4 indicated  "fairly  clear,"  and 
a rating  of  5 indicated  "very  clear."  On  question  3 the  comments 
ranged  from  "much  too  short  or  long,"  to  "very  appropriate  length." 

The  evaluation  instrumeht  and  the  letter  sent  to  the  administrators 
selected  to  evaluate  the  psychological  reports  can  be  found  in  Appen- 


Oeteinininq  Response  Procedures 


Choosing  between  nslUd  questionnaires  and  randomly  selected 
personal  interviews  for  evaluating  the  product  of  the  systems  model 
presented  a problem.  There  were  advantages  and  disadvantages  to  both 

evaluation  were  expected  to  provide  nrore  subjective  information  that 
could  lead  to  improvements  of  the  systems  model.  However,  personal 
interviews  could  have  yielded  biased  responses  since  the  respondents 
might  know  when  they  were  responding  to  a psychological  report  prepared 
by  using  the  systems  model  based  on  the  interviewer's  unintentional 
cues.  The  double-blind  procedure  seemed  to  enhance  the  value  of  the 
evaluation.  A second  advantage  of  the  mailed  responses  was  that  they 
were  time  efficient  for  the  respondents.  The  time  expended  on  reading 
the  psychological  report  and  responding  to  the  evaluation  instrument  was 
in  most  cases  S to  IS  minutes. 

The  major  disadvantage  of  using  the  mailed  response  procedure 
was  possible  bias  due  to  non-responses.  However,  since  the  responses 
received  were  relatively  balanced  between  those  psychological  reports 
having  been  prepared  by  school  psychologists  and  those  prepared  by 
using  the  systems  model,  any  error  caused  by  this  bias  should  have 
been  randomly  distributed  and  have  had  little  impact  on  the  study. 
Responses  were  received  from  approximately  60t  of  the  selected  admin- 
istrators. 

Of  the  104  psychological  reports  mailed  for  evaluation,  32 
systems  and  30  psychologist-prepared  reports  were  returned  in  time  to 


late  for  1ncli 


be  included  in  the  study,  four  were 
1n  the  study,  two  were  returned  undelivered,  and  36  were  not  returned 
at  all.  Since  the  evaluation  was  conducted  during  the  Sumer  many 
confounding  variables  could  have  contributed  to  the  non-response. 

The  non-responses  were  distributed  among  small  (19),  medium  (13). 
and  Urge  (4)  school  districts  and  between  administrators  of  etcep- 
tional  student  programs  (33)  and  school  psychological  services  (13). 

In  examining  the  distribution  of  non-responses  it  is  important 
to  keep  in  mind  two  facts.  The  first  is  that  only  S to  10  of  the 
school  districts  in  Florida  are  generally  classified  as  large  with 
the  remainder  being  classified  either  medium  or  small  districts,  The 
distinction  used  in  this  study  was  Urge  districts— over  40,000;  medium 
districts— 5,000  to  40.000  students;  and.  small  districts— less  than 
5,000  students. 

The  second  fact  that  impacts  on  the  apparent  discrepancy 
between  administrators  was  the  way  of  eliminating  duplications  on 
the  two  lists.  Due  to  duplications  on  the  lists  of  administrators 
of  the  exceptional  student  programs  and  administrators  of  school 
psychological  services  30  names  were  dropped  from  the  second  list, 
the  administrators  of  school  psychological  services.  Therefore, 
there  were  almost  twice  as  many  respondents  who  were  classified  as 
exceptional  student  program  administrators  involved  in  the  evaluation 
phase  of  the  study.  It  would  appear  that  any  bias  due  to  non- 
responses was  randonly  distributed  and  has  had  little,  or  no.  impact 
on  the  study. 


asking  than  to  evaluate  a psychological  report  for  the  study.  A 
psychological  report,  an  evaluation  Instrument,  a return  envelope,  and 
a three-by-five  card  to  repuest  a brief  summary  of  the  study  was 
provided  along  with  the  letter  to  the  selected  administrators.  The 
evaluation  instrument  was  numbered  to  Identify  the  psychological 
report  for  analysis  purposes.  The  respondents  could  have  remained 
anonymous  if  they  chose  but  the  majority  identified  themselves.  For 
example,  a few  of  the  administrators  of  school  psychological  services 
had  changed  positions  since  the  official  Florida  department  of  education 
listing  was  published  and  the  new  administrators  wrote  notes  to  explain 
that  they  responded  in  place  of  the  selected  administrators,  The 
letters  to  the  selected  administrators  suggested  that  the  request  for 
a sunpary  of  the  study,  if  it  were  desired,  could  be  mailed  separately, 
yet  521!  of  the  respondents  enclosed  the  request  card  along  with  the 
evaluation.  None  was  received  separately. 


Selection  and  Preparation 


To  offset  any  possibility  of  biasing  the  results  by  an  unfor- 
tunate random  selection  of  a single  report,  a number  of  psychological 
reports  were  used  in  the  evaluation  phase.  Five  psychological 
reports  were  randomly  selected  from  the  files  of  a small  school 
district  in  Florida.  The  number  five  was  arbitrarily  selected  to 
provide  a systematic  numbering  sequence.  Because  each  data  set  was 
also  subjected  to  the  systems  model  there  were  10  different  psycholo- 
gical reports  [five  pairs)  selected  at  random  and  sent  to  evaluators. 


:ted  at  random 


The  numbering  system 


to  identify  the  psychological 


with  odd  numbers  used  for  those  having  been  prepared  by  school 
psychologists  and  even  numbers  for  those  prepared  by  using  the  systems 

A random  number  table  was  used  to  select  the  psychological 
reports  from  the  file  with  a preestablished  rule  that  only  one  psy- 
chological report  by  any  school  psychologist  would  be  used,  This  rule 
was  made  to  help  achieve  a representative  sample  of  reports.  Four 
reports  selected  by  using  the  random  number  table  were  rejected  because 
they  were  prepared  by  a school  psychologist  already  represented  In 
the  selected  sample. 

Each  of  the  selected  five  psychological  reports  were  retyped 
with  Identifying  data  and  results  on  supplementary  tests  eliminated. 
Clinical  observations  and  interview  Information  remained  Intact.  The 
rationale  for  eliminating  supplementary  test  data  was  that  such  data 
constituted  a major  confounding  variable  since  the  systems  model  was 
developed  for  the  WISC-R  only. 

Each  of  the  psychological  reports  selected  randomly  from  the 
files  was  also  analyzed  by  using  the  systems  model.  This  was  accom- 
plished by  use  of  a computer  program.  Stars  II,  developed  by  John 
flickens  at  the  University  of  Florida.  The  person  entering  the  Infor- 
mation Into  the  computer-based  systems  model  entered  only  identifying 
Information,  selected  responses  for  observations,  and  raw  score  Infor- 
mation. For  the  study,  fictlous  first  names  were  used  with  the  sub- 
ject's actual  date  of  birth  (essential  for  calculating  IQ)  and  the  date 
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of  the  original  test.  The  computer  output  was  retyped  to  prevent 
identification  of  the  systems  model.  The  time  expended  in  preparing 
the  psychological  reports  by  using  the  computer-based  systems  model, 
exclusive  of  retyping,  was  approximately  10  minutes  each. 

Results  of  the  Evaluation 

The  evaluation  phase  was  conducted  using  a mail  procedure 
which  allowed  for  blinding  the  respondents  as  to  the  source  of  the 
psychological  report  that  they  were  asked  to  evaluate.  The  results 
were  analyzed  using  a separate  variance  estimate  Ntest  technigue  to 
determine  if  the  evaluations  of  the  two  groups  of  psychological  reports 
were  significantly  different.  The  null  hypothesis  was  that  there 
was  no  significant  difference  in  the  mean  evaluation  of  each  question 
on  the  evaluation  instrunent  for  psychological  reports  prepared  by 
school  psychologists  and  psychological  reports  prepared  by  using  the 
systems  model . 

The  ;t-test  technique  has  been  found  to  be  robust  and  appro- 
priate even  when  some  of  the  underlying  assumptions  were  violated 
(Boneau,  1960).  Boneau  concluded  that  "By  the  time  the  sample  sizes 
reach  25  or  30,  the  approach  should  be  close  enough  that  one  can.  in 
effect,  ignore  the  effects  of  violation  of  assumptions  except  for 
extremes"  (p.  63).  Since  the  sample  sizes  were  30  for  psychological 
reports  prepared  by  school  psychologists  and  32  for  psychological 
reports  prepared  by  using  the  systems  model  and  the  distributions  were 
relatively  normal  1t  was  safe  to  use  the  t-test  technique  which  was  more 
rigorous  than  nonparametric. 
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Ko  attempt  was  matle  to  ccmpare  results  of  evaluations  of 
individual  psychological  reports.  The  multiple  examples  included  in 
the  evaluation  to  eliminate  unique  differences  would  have  confounded 
such  analysis. 

The  most  appropriate  way  to  examine  the  results  was  to  compare 
responses  question  by  question  since  each  question  was  Independent. 

The  results  of  the  evaluation,  presented  in  Table  1.  indicated  that 
the  null  hypothesis  must  be  rejected  for  each  comparison.  Bn  each 
question  the  ratings  of  the  psychological  report  prepared  by  using 
the  systans  model,  presented  as  group  2 in  Table  1,  was  rated  higher 
using  the  .01  level  of  significance. 

In  considering  important  aspects  of  a psychological  report 
including  clarity,  organization,  appropriateness  of  length,  inclusion 
of  all  essential  infonnation,  appropriateness  of  interpretation,  appro- 
priateness of  reconnendations,  usefulness  in  determining  the  student's 
level  of  intellectual  functioning,  and  defining  strengths  and  weak- 
nesses; the  systems  model  was  shoivn  to  be  an  effective  substitute 
for  what  lieehl  (19SE)  called  a costly  middleman.  The  results  support 
the  utilization  of  the  systems  model  for  analyzing  and  reporting  the 
test  results  of  the  WISC-R. 

In  reviewing  the  results  of  the  evaluation  some  generaliza- 
tions help  clarify  the  ratings.  The  raters  exhibited  a tendency 
within  their  individual  evaluation  to  score  all  questions  similarly 
which  suggested  a global  reaction  to  the  psychological  report  they 
had  been  asked  to  evaluate.  This  appearance  of  a global  reaction  can 


TABLE 


RESPONDENT’S  RATINGS  ON  EACH  OUESTION 
OF  THE  EVALUATIOtl  IflSTRlHENT 


t Degrees  of  2-tail 

Question  N Mean  S.D.  Value  Freedom  Probability 


Group  1 30  2.933  1.172 

1 -4.78  52.93  .000 

Group  2 32  4.ieS  .859 


Group  1 30  3.033  .928 

2 -4.17  59.97  .000 

Group  2 32  4.063  1.014 


Group  1 30  1.933  1.081 

3 -5.35  59.35  .000 

Group  2 32  3.375  1.040 


Group  1 30  1.367  .490 

4 -4.74  42.81  .000 

Group  2 32  2.405  1.132 


Group  1 30  2.300  1,055 

5 -4.94  58.28  .000 

Group  2 32  3.563  .948 


Group  1 30  1.867  1.196 

6 -6.97  55.09  .000 

Group  2 32  3.438  .941 


Group  1 30  2.733  1.112 

7 -6.89  52.45  .000 

Group  2 32  4.438  .801 


Group  1 30  2,367  .964 

8 -5.75  59.74  .000 

Group  2 32  3.875  1.100 


Group  1 30  1.967  1.217 

9 -3.90  59.99  .000 

Group  2 32  3.219  1.313 


TABLE  1 --Continued 


Question  K Mean  S.D,  Value  freedom  Probability 


Sroup  1 30  2.033  1.217 

10  -3.62  59.87  .000 

Group  2 32  3.219  1.362 


Group  1 30  2.233  .971 

11  -4.49  58.90  .000 

Group  2 32  3.469  1.191 


Group  1 30  1.867  1.074 

12  -6.22  59. B1  .000 

Group  2 32  3.683  1.230 


danonstrated  in  the  following 


tion.  Although  the  psycho- 


logical reports  v;hich  had  been  prepared  by  school  psychologists  were 
rated  significantly  lower  on  question  2 which  stated  "Is  it  well 
organized?"  the  organizational  structure  was  highly  comparahle  to 
the  psychological  reports  prepared  by  using  the  systems  model.  All 
10  psychological  reports  used  in  the  evaluation  phase  of  the  study 
Included  sections  for  referral  information  or  general  obeservation 
statements,  results,  and  siaimary  and/or  reconnendations. 

Another  general  finding  is  reflected  in  the  statistical 
results  presented  in  Table  1.  There  was  consistency  among  respondents 
in  rating  the  different  questions  on  the  evaluation  instrument.  The 
low  standard  deviations  reflect  the  consistency,  However,  the  range 
for  most  questions  was  the  total  possible  range. 

Although  the  psychological  reports  prepared  by  using  the  sys- 
tems model  were  rated  significantly  higher  on  all  12  questions,  there 
were  three  questions  that  reflected  the  major  distinction  between  the 
bra  groups.  These  questions  were 

6.  Were  there  appropriate  reconnendations  for  remedi- 
ating or  ameliorating  the  student's  difficulties? 

7.  How  useful  was  the  psychological  report  for  deter- 
mining the  student's  level  of  intellectual  func- 
tioning (or  IQ)? 

12.  Would  this  psychological  report  be  useful  in  writing 
an  individual  educational  plan  (lEP)  if  the  student 
were  found  to  be  eligible  for  placement  in  an  excep- 


program? 


dlffersTiUatlon  of 


groups  of  psychologic 


on  those  three  Itoss  was  iiciportant.  Two  of  the  questions,  6 and  12, 
addressed  the  usefulness  of  the  psychological  report  as  a prescriptive 
technique  for  ameliorating  the  student's  weaknesses.  Practical  recom- 
mendations for  teachers  to  implement  were  stressed  by  Hayes  and  Clair 
(1978)  as  an  essential  element  of  a psychological  report. 

Twenty  conments  were  written  on  the  evaluation  instruments  in 
addition  to  seven  written  on  separate  pages.  The  corcents  written  on 
the  evaluation  instruments  tended  to  explain  the  respondent's  reason 
for  a particular  rating  although  some  critique  of  the  psychological 
reports  were  also  apparent.  Examples  of  the  tendency  to  explain  the 
respondent’s  rating  to  question  9,  which  was  "Is  this  psychological 
report  coinparable  to  the  average  report  in  your  files?"  included  the 
coiment  "we  are  aiming  for  change"  hyarating  of  d on  a psychological 
report  prepared  by  a school  psychologist,  and  the  comnent  "it  is 
better"  by  a rating  of  2 on  a psychological  report  prepared  by  using  the 
systems  model.  In  both  cases  the  note  explained  why  the  specific 
rating  deviated  from  the  other  ratings  on  the  evaluation  instrument. 

The  mode  on  the  first  example  was  2 while  the  mode  on  the  second 
example  was  4. 

Another  example  of  using  conments  to  explain  ratings  was  when 
a respondent  circled  the  3 rating  (for  don't  know)  on  an  evaluation 
instrument  for  question  4 which  was  "Was  important  information  left 
out?"  and  wrote  in  the  following  comsnts,  "if  HISC  scores  onl v— no" 
and  "other  Info  to  determine  eligibility— yest"  This  was  a very 


pertinent  otiservation 


question  since 


the  respondents 


felt  that  important  information  was,  indeed,  omitted.  Question  4 had 
the  lowest  ratings  for  both  groups  of  psychoiogical  reports.  Other 
oonnents  indicated  what  the  respondents  felt  had  been  left  out.  Oniy 
eight  respondents  indicated  in  their  ratings  that  nothing  was  omitted. 


CHAPTER  FIVE 

SUKHARY,  IKPLICATIORS,  AND  RECONKENDATIONS 
FDR  FURTHER  RESEARCH 

Sumrory 

The  many  demands  for  the  school  psychologist's  time  encourage 
the  administrator  of  school  psycholgoical  services  to  seek  a system 
for  effective  and  efficient  delivery  of  the  various  services  provided. 
With  the  majority  of  the  school  psychologist's  time  being  spent  in 
student  evaluation  services,  any  appreciable  tine  savings  must  be  made 
in  this  area. 

The  problems  of  the  study  were  (1)  to  develop  a systems  model 
for  analyzing  the  results  of  the  WISC-R,  and  producing  a psychological 
report  of  the  student’s  Intellectual  functioning;  and  (2)  to  evaluate 
the  systems  model.  In  developing  the  systems  model,  the  Interpreta- 
tions of  the  WISC-R  subtests  supported  in  the  literature  were  trans- 
lated into  a comprehensive  set  of  analytical  statements  to  correspond 
to  the  possible  range  of  scaled  scores.  The  comprehensive  set  of 
analytical  statements  systematically  varied  to  correspond  to  the  three 
major  variables;  the  WISC-R  suhtest,  age  of  student,  and  scaled  score 
achieved.  Branches  were  provided  to  acconriodate  minor  variables. 
Additionally,  recommendations  for  ameliorating  the  evaluated  student's 
weaknesses  were  linked  to  the  results  in  age  appropriate  groupings. 

three  sections  for  clarity  and  uniformity.  These  sections 


includes 


rectmendatfons.  Klopfer  [I960) 


suggested  the  use  of  sections  to  Improve  the  readfblllty  of  the  psycho- 
logical report. 

Evaluation  of  the  systems  model  was  conducted  using  the  product, 
or  psychological  report.  The  psychological  reports  prepared  by  using 
the  systems  model  were  compared  with  psychological  reports  randcmly 
selected  from  the  files  of  a school  district  in  Florida.  Administrators 
of  exceptional  student  programs  and  administrators  of  school  psychologi- 
cal services  were  asked  to  evaluate  one  of  the  two  types  of  psychological 
reports  using  an  instrument  provided.  The  respondents  did  not  know  if 
the  psychological  reports  they  were  asked  to  evaluate  was  prepared  by 
using  the  systems  model  or  had  been  prepared  by  a school  psychologist. 

Klopfer  (796Q)  stressed  that  a psychological  report  must  be 
clear,  well-organized,  and  concise.  These  aspects  were  addressed  by  the 
first  three  questions  of  the  evaluation  instrument.  Rucker  (1967) 
indicated  that  the  psychological  report  must  explain  the  student's 
problem  in  a useful  way  and  provide  appropriate  recoimiendations  for 
working  with  the  student.  The  evaluation  instrument  was  designed  to 
assess  the  aspects  considered  important  in  preparing  a psychological 
report  as  indicated  in  the  review  of  the  literature.  The  results  of 
the  evaluation  favored  the  psychological  report  prepared  by  using  the 
systems  model  on  all  12  aspects  rated. 

The  null  hypothesis  was  rejected  in  favor  of  the  psychological 
reports  prepared  by  using  the  systems  model.  Therefore,  an  Implication 


that  the  quality  of  psychological  reports  can 


utilizing  such  a systems  model.  A comparison  of  psychological  reports 
prepared  by  using  the  systems  model  and  samples  prepared  by  school 
psychologists  Indicated  that  systematically  prepared  reports  were  better 
than  some  psychological  reports  currently  existing  in  the  files  of 
Flordia  school  districts  and,  therefore,  could  be  useful. 

Holtztnan  (1960)  pointed  out  that  there  were  three  phases 
involved  in  psychological  evaluations;  the  actual  testing,  conversion 
of  raw  data  into  inforraation  for  analysis,  and  the  analysis  of  the  test 
results.  If  the  second  and  third  phases  could  be  done  with  a signifi- 
cant time  savings  it  would  improve  the  efficiency  of  school  psychologi- 
cal services.  The  results  of  the  evaluation  of  the  study  indicated 
that  the  analysis  could  be  done  utilizing  a systems  model  rather 
than  by  a school  psychologist  without  a loss  in  quality,  based  on  the 
major  aspects  of  a psychological  report  as  viewed  by  experts  in  the 

Meehl's  statement  that  "the  clinical  interpreter  is  a costly 
middleman  who  night  better  be  eliminated"  (1956.  p.  271)  has  as  much 
meaning  and  impact  in  the  1980s  as  it  did  when  he  made  it  in  the 
1950s.  Computers  have  proven  their  superiority  in  quickly  and  accur- 
ately converting  and  conpiling  data  (Robinson,  1973,  p.  238)  which  would 
indicate  that  that  task  should  be  relegated  to  the  efficiency  of  tech- 
nology and  free  school  psychologists  for  more  meaningful  tasks  that 
require  highly  trained  personnel. 


itfons  fof  Further  Resea 


The  results  of  the  study  support  Meehl  and  Shapiro  in  their 
conclusions  that  computers  and  systems  models  can  effectively  and 
efficiently  be  a tool  for  school  psychologists  to  provide  the  various 
services  without  sacrificing  quality.  The  ratings  of  the  psychological 
reports  prepared  by  using  the  systems  model  were  higher  than  the 
ratings  of  the  psychological  reports  prepared  by  school  psychologists, 
however,  there  was  one  question  that  received  low  ratings  on  both  sets 
of  reports.  Question  4,  which  asked,  "Was  important  information  left 
out?"  received  a mean  score  of  1.36  for  psychological  reports  prepared 
by  school  psychologists  and  a mean  score  of  2.41  for  psychological 
reports  prepared  by  using  the  systems  model.  These  low  scores  indicate 

Comments  written  on  the  evaluation  instruments  and  on  additional  pages 
indicated  that  other  supplementary  test  data  were  the  important 
information  missing  in  view  of  the  many  evaluators. 

Further  research  on  developing  a supplementary  model  for 
analyzing  other  tests  comnonly  included  in  the  psychological  test 
battery  is  recomnended . Such  tests  as  the  Wide  Range  Achievement  Test, 
the  Peabody  Individual  Achievement  Test,  the  Sender  Gestalt  Visual- 
Motor  Integration  Test,  and  an  adaptive  behavior  assessment  were  the 
most  cannon  suggestions  made  on  the  connents  received.  A systems  model  ’ 
incorporating  one  or  more  of  these  tests  along  with  the  WISC-R  should 
be  developed.  The  results  of  the  study  suggest  that  such  an  expendi- 
ture of  time  would,  as  Meehl  suggested,  be  an  efficient  use  of  time 


69 

since  the  subsequent  tine  savings  resulting  fron  the  Investment  would 
be  large. 

Another  area  of  research  that  Is  reccmended  based  on  the  current 
findings  is  a direct  evaluation  of  the  recoimendations  made  In  psycho- 

made  by  school  psychologists,  the  effectiveness  of  school  psychological 
services  nay  also  need  attention,  Such  a potential  weakness  cannot  be 
inferred  from  the  study  but  Is  of  such  importance  to  warrant  a study. 


REFERENCE  NOTES 
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APPENBIX  A 

iniERS  TO  SELECTED  ADKINISTPJ4TORS 
INCLUOINS  THE  EVALUATION  INSTRtffENT 


1 hive  been  Involved  In  developing  a systems  model  for  analyzing  and 
reporting  the  results  of  the  Kechsler  Intelligence  Scale  for  Children— 
Revised  (WISC-R).  This  model  could  be  of  great  use  to  you  and  your 
associates.  Your  help  in  evaluating  the  model  will  greatly  enhance  its 
usefulness. 

Please  rate  the  enclosed  psychological  report  using  the  attached 
evaluation  form.  Additionally,  please  randomly  select  from  your  own 
files  a psychological  report  of  a HISC-R  and  return  it  with  the 
evaluation  form  {with  all  personally  identifiable  information  removed, 
of  course). 

Thank  you  for  your  time  and  help.  If  you  ivould  like  a brief  summary 
of  the  results,  place  your  name  and  address  on  the  enclosed  card  and 
return  1t  with  your  evaluation,  or,  if  you  prefer,  place  It  in  a 
separate  envelope. 


Sincerely, 
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EVALUATION 


circle 


responses 


1.  Is  the  psychological  report  clear  and  unambiguous? 


1 2 
very  slightly 

unclear  unclear 


Z.  Is  it  well  organized? 

1 2 
very  poorly  week 
organized  organization 


good  very  well 

organization  organized 


Is  it  of  appropriate  length? 


much  too  slightly  too  so-so 


4 5 

good  very  appropriate 
length  length 


4.  Has  important  information  left  out? 


Informati on 


t know  helpful 


6.  Were  there  appropriate  reconmendations  for  remediating  or  amelior- 
ating the  student's  difficulties? 

1 2 3 4 5 

none  or  very  too  so-so  good  excellent 

inappropriate  few  recommendations  reconmendations 


..X, 


Is  this  psychological 

1 2 

r. 


report  comparable  to  the  average  report  In 
3 4 5 


1 2 3 4 5 

very  a little  don't  know  much  at°an 

1 2 3 4 5 

=~riE"E““ 


APPENDIX  B 

PSYCHOLOGICAL  REPORTS 
PREPARED  BY  SCHOOL  PSYCHOLOGISTS 


PSYCHOLOGICAL  REPORT 


HAKE:  JudyJ. 

0.0. B.:  12-2Z-6B 
REFERRED  BY: 

PAREHT: 

DATE  TESTED;  11-2-79 
REASON  FOR  REFERRAL: 

PUceiiient 
OBSERVATIONS: 

Judy  says  that  she  has  eight  brothers  and  sisters  and  only  one 
child  is  younger  than  she  is.  Both  parents  work  in  the  groves.  She 
was  very  nervous  and  has  a speech  problem. 

TEST  RESULTS: 

Her  WISC-R  scores  place  her  in  the  mentally  deficient  ability 

performance  scores.  She  scored  highest  on  the  picture  completion  and 
coding  subtest  and  she  scored  as  low  as  possible  to  score  on  three 
subtests. 


SCHOOL: 
GRADE:  4 
SEX:  Female 
RACE:  lihite 


SUBTESTS: 

Information 
Similarities 
Arithmetic 
Vocabulary 
Comprehension 
Picture  Completion 
Picture  Arrangement 
Block  Design 
Object  Assembly 
Coding 

RECOMMENDATIONS; 


Scaled  Scores 


She  be  considered 


for  placement  in  the 


PSYCHOLOGICSL  R£PORT 


NAFI£:  Donnie  D. 

DATE  OF  TEST:  8-27-79 
SCHOOL; 

REFERRED  BY: 

EXAMINER: 


REFERRAL  INFORMATION: 

Donnie  was  tested  on  11-27-1978.  At  that  point,  he  received  a 
fill!  scale  score  of  67,  and  verbal  63.  However,  due  to  a lot  of 
subtest  scatter  and  behavioral  indicators,  SLD  rather  than  El'R  place- 
ment was  recomnended  at  that  point.  He  failed  a vision  screening  test 
and  consequently  was  never  placed.  Donnie  has  since  received  glasses 
and  has  been  put  on  medication  so  another  evaluation  was  requested. 

TEST  ADHINISTERED: 

Hechsler  Intelligence  Scale  for  Children-Revised  («ISC-R) 
OBSERVATIONS: 

Donnie  was  a highly  distractible,  responsive,  good-looking, 
black  boy.  His  speech  was  difficult  to  understand:  his  language  was 
immature,  Donnie  was  very  active  and  fidgety  throughout  the  evalua- 

was  also  quite  affectionate— he  hugged  or  kissed  the  examiner  several 


RESULTS: 

Donnie  received  a verbal  score  of  80  and  a performance  score 
of  77  for  a full  scale  score  of  77  on  the  WISC-R.  This  score  puls 
him  in  a borderline  retardation  intelligence  range.  There  was  quite 
a bit  of  variation  in  his  performance  on  different  subtests.  Donnie's 
verbal  comprehension  and  spatial  skills  were  in  an  average  to  du11 
normal  range  while  his  educational  and  sequencing/short-term  memory 
skills  were  in  an  EHR  range,  His  auditory  short-term  memory  was 
particularly  weak, 

SUBTESTS:  Scaled  Score 

Information 
Similarities 
Arithmetic 
Vocabulary 
Comprehension 


S 

10 

3 

E 


BIRTHDAY:  7-12-72 
AGE:  7-1 
GRADE:  2 
SEX:  Male 


SUBTESTS  (Continued); 


Picture  Completion 
Picture  Arrangement 
Block  Design 
Ctject  Assembly 
Coding 


SUtJlARY  AND  RECOMIEIIDATIONS: 


Scaled  Score 


Donnie  is  a likable.  Highly  distractible  black  boy  v/ith  uneven 
intellectual  functioning.  He  is  seriously  underachieving  in  reading. 
He  has  deficits  in  the  areas  of  seguenclng/short-term  nerory  and  visual 
perceptual  motor  skills.  The  follOMing  is  recommended: 

1.  Placement  in  an  SLO  unit;  while  there,  further  testing  to 
pinpoint  more  specifically  areas  of  needed  remediation, 
should  take  place. 

2.  The  examiner  is  available  for  consultation  on  methods  of 
increasing  Dannie's  on-task  behavior  and  decreasing  his 
high  activity  level.  It  is  strongly  recomended  that  such 

3.  This  child  should  be  screened  at  an  in-school  staffing 
where  follnw-up  strategies  will  be  discussed, 

4.  This  child  should  he  scheduled  for  screening  at  the  next 
exceptional  program  staffing. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL  REPORT 


March  IS.  1980 

Identifying  Data: 

Donnie  0.  is  a 14-year-old  white  male  presently  residing  with 

his  mother  and  stepfather  and  is  attending  school  at , 

where  he  is  in  the  special  education  program. 

Procedure: 

This  child  was  given  the  HISC-R  (Wechsler  Intelligence  Scale 
for  Children— Revised).  Testing  took  place  at  the  school- 

Findings; 

Scores  on  the  WISC-R  were  ohtained  as  follows: 

Verbal  IQ  Score:  70 

Performance  IQ  Score;  S2 

Full  Scale  IQ  Score:  72 

These  tests  results,  while  showing  slightly  higher  scores  than 
those  recorded  for  the  child  in  1976,  are  indicative  of  Borderline  Mental 
Retardation.  These  tests  results  also  show  considerably  better  function- 
ing in  non-verbal  tasks,  with  more  severe  impairment  of  functioning 


evident  in  verbal  processes. 


PSYCIIOLOfilCAL  REPORT 


STUOENT;  Donnie  D DATE:  J-10-80 

DOB:  10-15-70 

SCHOOL: 

TEST  ADMIIIISTERED:  WISC-R  and  Clinical  Interview 
EXAMINER: 

BACK8R0UND  AND  INPORKATION: 

This  9-year  3-nionth  old  male  was  referred  for  psychological 
evaluation  in  order  to  secure  another  opinion  after  two  previous 
evaluations.  On  one  evaluation  the  child  scored  an  iq  of  65  and  was 
recommended  for  placanent  in  ERR  classes.  Another  evaluation  had  the 
child  scoring  in  the  "Low  Average"  range  of  intelligence  (IQ  of  85). 
This  second  evaluation  suggested  the  presence  of  possible  neurological 
deficits  consistent  with  a diagnosis  of  "Learning  Disability." 

RESULTS  OF  TESTING: 


On  the  WISC-R,  this  patient  scored  a Performance  IQ  of  7A, 
a Verbal  IQ  of  86.  and  a Full  Scale  IQ  of  78.  This  vmuld  allow  the 
application  of  a confidence  interval  of  73-83.  Of  particular  importan 
in  analyzing  these  tests  results,  is  to  note  the  high  degree  of 
variance  in  the  various  subtest  scores.  This  is  graphically  demon- 

nunerically  outlined  on  the  subtest  tally  sheet  (also  enclosed). 

These  test  results  are  consistent  with  a diagnosis  of  "Learning 
Disability"  or  "fBO."  From  this  sampling  of  performance,  the  results 
would  seem  to  rule  out  mental  retardation.  The  child  shows  strengths 
in  the  areas  of  general  comprehension,  vocabulary  shills,  general 
awareness  of  surroundings,  and  organization  and  recognition  of  materia 
and  repetitive  speed  and  accuracy  drill. 


Weaknesses  would  include  general  information,  higher  level 
abstraction,  arithmetic  skills,  sequencing  skills,  and  abstract  design 
completion. 

WISC-R 

Full  Scale  7B 
Verbal  IQ  86 

Performance  74 

Verbal  Performance 


Information  5 
Similarities  5 
Arithmetio  6 
Vocabulary  9 
Comprehension  12 


Picture  Completion  8 
Picture  Arrangenent  7 
Block  Design  5 
Object  Assembly  3 
Coding  8 


SUfVWRY  AND  CONCLUSIONS: 

1.  The  child  should  be  reevaluated  at  the  end  of  the  school 

term. 

2.  The  child  appears  to  need  some  kind  of  individual  instruc- 
tion and  educational  help. 

3.  The  child  does  not  seem  to  fit  within  the  parameters  of 
mental  retardation. 

4.  The  child  and  parent  seen  to  be  well  adjusted  in  general, 


PSYCHOLOGICAL  EVALUATlC;i 


STUDENT;  Oonnie  D.  DATE:  5-21-79 

DOB:  11-29-69 

SCHOOL: 

TEST  ADWfllSTERED:  HISC-B 
EXAMIKER; 

OBSERVATIONS: 


Donnie  was  referred  for  a comprehensive  evaluation  because  of 
poor  motor  coordination  and  iimiature  behavior.  He  is  left-handed  and 
a slow,  methodical  worker. 

Rapport  was  easily  established  since  he  was  pleasant,  trustinj 
and  a persistent  worker. 

EVALUATION  RESULTS: 


Full  Scale  IQ  71 
Verbal  IQ  74 
Performance  IQ  72 
Mental  Age  6-3 


Verbal  Scaled  Score 


Performance  IQ  Scaled  Score 


Information 

Similarities 

Arithmetic 

Digit  Span 


Picture  Completion  6 
Picture  Arrangement  6 
Block  Design  5 
Object  Assembly  S 


Donnie  achieved  a Full  Scale  IQ  of  71  on  the  Hechslen  Intelli- 
gence Scale  for  Children— Revised  which  placed  him  in  the  borderline 
category  for  overall  intellectual  functioning.  He  presented  a balanced 
profile  which  does  not  suggest  a learning  disability.  However,  further 
testing  v>ould  be  desirable  prior  to  staffing  him  since  he  could  be 
considered  for  EHR  placement.  Only  three  of  the  subtest  scores  were 
in  the  retarded  range,  and  only  one  approached  the  normal  range. 


His  strength,  relative  to  his  overall  ability,  was  in  concept 
formation.  His  conceptual  development  is  prinanily  on  the  concrete 
level,  however. 


His  weakness  was  in  retention  of  conmon  environmental  infor- 
mation. Such  information  is  usually  learned  incidentally. 


RECOIt1£N0ATIO:^S: 


1.  Further  testing  with  the  DTLA  or  ITPA  Is  reconmended  In 
spite  of  the  flat  profile. 

Z.  The  eligitjiUty  staffing  comnittee  should  determine  his  most 
appropriate  educational  placement  following  that  testing. 

3.  The  spelling  approach  to  reading  is  suggested. 


APPENDIX  C 

PSYCHOLOGICAL  REPORTS 
PREPARED  BY  USING  THE  SVSTEIW  MODEL 


PSYCHD1.0GICS1.  REPORT 


STUDENT:  Judy  J.  WTE;  11-2-79 

DATE  OF  BIRTH:  12-22-68 

SCHOOL: 

TEST  ACtllHISTERED:  Hechsler  Intelligence  Scale  for  Children— Revised 
EXAMINER: 

OBSERVATIONS: 


Judy  was  referred  for  a comprehensive  evaluation  to  determine 
1f  she  was  eligible  for  an  exceptional  student  program  and  to  determine 
her  present  level  of  Intellectual  functioning.  Rapport  was  established 
but  difficult  to  maintain. 

TEST  RESULTS: 


Verbal 


Full  Scale  IQ  51 
Verbal  IQ  SS 
Performance  IQ  55 


SS 


SS 


Information  2 
Similarities  2 
Arithmetic  4 
Vocabulary  1 
Comprehension  5 


Picture  Completion  6 
Picture  Arrangement  I 
Block  Design  1 
Object  Assembly  2 
Coding  6 


Judy  achieved  a Full  Scale  IQ  of  51  which  pieced  her  in  the 
mentally  deficient  category  for  overall  Intellectual  functioning.  Her 
verbal  skills  were  In  the  mentally  deficient  category  and  her  perfor- 
mance skills  were  in  the  mentally  deficient  category.  She  had  a mental 
age  of  5 years  and  6 months. 


Visual  alertness  for  common  elements  In  the  environment  was  a 
strength,  relative  to  her  overall  limited  ability.  She  exhibited  a 
strength,  relative  to  overall  abilities,  in  perceptual-motor  skills. 
Another  strength,  relative  to  her  overall  defective  ability,  was  in 
practical  reasoning  skills. 


Judy  had  an  extremely  limited  receptive  and/or  expressive 
vocabulary.  Her  understanding  of  the  meaning  of  words  Is  comparable  to 
the  normal  six  to  seven  year  old.  She  displayed  extremely  limited 
understanding  of  social  relationships.  She  could  not  understand  the 


Judy  J . 
Psse  2 


series  of  events  in  the  simple  situations  presented.  Judy  exhibited 
a severe  deficiency  In  visual-motor  coordination.  She  was  unable  to 
perceive  and  reproduce  the  simplest  designs. 

RECOhMENDSTIONS; 

Judy  should  be  referred  to  an  eligibility  staffing  conriitteB  to 
determine  eligibility  for  an  exceptional  student  program.  Other  fac- 
tors besides  intellectual  deficiencies  must  be  considered,  However, 
she  is  below  minus  3 standard  deviations  from  the  mean  IQ. 

Special  instruction  in  logical  problem  solving  is  suggested. 
Teach  what  and  why  facts  such  as 


b.  Hhat  do  we  do  about  special  needs  or  problems? 

c.  Why  do  we  have  teachers,  police,  doctors,  etc.? 

d.  Why  do  we  behave  in  particular  ways? 

Ameliorating  activities  in  visual  sequencing  are  reconnended. 
Suggested  activities  include 

a.  Cut  up  comic  strips  to  learn  the  proper  sequence  of  events 

b,  Copy  sequences  of  beads,  blocks,  etc. 

Special  attention  should  be  given  to  training  in  visual  per- 
ception. Ameliorating  activities  include; 

a.  Parquetry  blocks 

b.  Geometric  drawings 

c.  Visual  discrimination  vrarksheets 

d.  Spatial  relationship  worksheets 


PSYCKOLOBICAL  REPORT 


STLIDEHT:  Donnie  D.  DATE:  5-21-79 

MTE  OF  BIRTH:  11-29-69 

SCHOOL: 

TEST  AOHiniSTERED;  Wechsler  Intelligence  Scdle  for  Children-Revised 
EXAMINER; 


OBSERVATIONS: 


Donnie  was  referred  for  a comprehensive  evaluation  to  determine 
if  he  Mas  eligible  for  an  exceptional  student  program  and  to  determine 
his  present  level  of  intellectual  functioning.  Since  he  was  coopera- 
tive and  comfortable  in  the  testing  situation,  rapport  was  easily 
established  and  maintained. 


TEST  RESULTS: 


Information 
Similarities 
Arithmetic 
Vocabulary 
Digit  Span 


Full  Scale  li)  71 
Verbal  IQ  74 
Performance  IQ  72 


SS  Performance 

4 Picture  Completion 

8 Picture  Arrangement 

5 Block  Design 

6 Object  Assembly 

6 Coding 


Donnie  achieved  a Full  Scale  IQ  of  71  which  placed  > 
borderline  category  for  overall  intellectual  functioning,  i 
skills  were  in  the  borderline  category  and  his  performance  i 
in  the  borderline  category.  He  had  a mental  age  of  6 years 


is  verbal 
tills  were 


months. 


Donnie  exhibited  a strength,  relative  to  his  overall  limited 
ability,  in  concept  formation  and  in  understanding  how  two  things  are 


Donnie  had  a deficiency  in  general  information  concerning  the 

incidentally.  Specific  instruction  on  body  parts,  counting,  and 
recognizing  domestic  animals  would  help  ameliorate  the  deficiency. 

Donnie  exhibited  the  ability  to  count  but  was  weak  in  simple 
computational  skills.  He  was  deficient  in  such  skills  compared  to 
chronological  peers. 

Donnie  exhibited  a very  limited  ability  to  recognize  patterns 
and  to  assemble  parts  into  meaningful  wholes. 


Donnie  D. 


RECOWENDATIONS: 

Donnie  should  be  referred  to  an  eligibility  staffing  cotnmittee 
to  detennine  eligibility  for  an  exceptional  student  program.  Since 
his  IQ  falls  within  a questionable  range,  careful  consideration  should 
be  given  to  the  decision,  further  testing  for  a possible  learning 
disability  might  be  considered  prior  to  the  staffing. 

Special  attention  is  needed  in  helping  him  acquire  connon 
knowledge.  Training  is  needed  in 

a.  Body  parts 

b.  Calendar  facts  (such  as  days,  months,  holidays  and  seasons) 

Special  help  is  needed  in  pre-computational  skills  and  simple 
arithmetic  including 

a.  Hriting  numerals  in  sequence 

b.  Hatching  numerals  to  the  correct  number  of  objects 

c.  Add  single-digit  problems  when  presented  visually  or  orally 

d.  Subtracting  single-digit  problems  when  presented  visually 

Perceptual  training  emphasizing  part-to-whole  organization  Is 
recomnended.  Large  puzzles  and  similar  training  materials  are  suggested. 


PSYCHOLCGIML  HEPCRT 


STUDENT:  Donnie  D.  DATC:  3-15-80 

DATE  OF  BIRTH:  12-1-6S 

SCHOOL: 

TEST  AOMMSTERED:  KISC-R 
EXAI1INER 

OBSERVATIONS: 


Donnie  was  referred  for  routine  reevaluatlon.  Since  he  was 
cooperative  and  comfortable  In  the  testing  situation,  rapport  was 
easily  established  and  neintained. 

TEST  RESULTS: 

Full  Scale  IQ  7« 

Verbal  IQ  70 

Performance  IQ  82 

Verbal  SS  Performance 


Information 

Similarities 

Arithmetic 


S Picture  Completion 

2 Picture  Arrangement 

5 Block  Design 

7 Object  Assembly 

6 Coding 


SS 


Donnie  achieved  a Full  Scale  IQ  of  74  which  placed  him  In  the 
borderline  category  for  overall  intellectual  functioning.  Kis  verbal 
skills  were  In  the  borderline  category  while  his  performance  skills 
were  in  the  dull  normal  category.  He  had  a mental  age  of  10  years  and 
6 months, 


STRENGTHS : 


Donnie  displayed  typical  skills  1n  understanding  social 
relationships  and  visual  sequencing  tasks,  his  ability  to  grasp  the 
total  situation  when  1t  was  presented  visually  was  normal  for  his  age 


Visual  alertness  for  common  elements  in  the  environment  was  a 
strength,  relative  to  his  overall  limited  ability. 

Another  strength,  relative  to  his  overall  ability  was  In  per- 
ceptual organization,  particularly  in  the  ability  to  recognize  patterns 
and  to  assendsle  parts  Into  meaningful  wholes. 


overal I 


90 


Dannie  exhibited  another  strength,  relative  to  his  own 
abilities,  in  perceptual-motor  skills. 

WEAKNESSES: 


Donnie  had  a severe  deficiency  in  concept  formation. 

He  exhibited  deficient  visual-motor  coordination.  He  had 
difficulty  reproducing  the  presented  block  design. 

He  had  a deficiency  in  general  information  concerning  the 
environment  about  him.  This  type  of  information  is  usually  learned 
Incidentally. 

RECCWENOATIONS: 

1.  Donnie  should  be  referred  to  an  eligibility  staffing  com- 
mittee to  determine  eligibility  for  an  exceptional  student  program. 

Since  his  IQ  falls  within  a questionable  range,  careful  consideration 
should  he  given  to  the  decision.  Further  testing  for  a possible 
learning  disability  might  be  considered  prior  to  the  staffing. 

Z.  Special  attention  is  needed  in  helping  Donnie  acquire  camon 
knowledge.  Training  is  needed  in 

a.  Common  happenings  and  current  events 

b.  Local  and  national  news 

c.  Calendar  facts  (such  as  the  number  of  days  in  a week, 
month,  or  year;  seasons;  and  holidays) 

d.  Important  facts  (including  a wide  variety  of  aspects 
such  as:  a few  important  presidents  of  the  U.S., 
inventors,  space  explorations,  geography,  body  func- 
tions, occupations,  etc.) 

3.  Special  instructions  in  conceptual  development  is  suggested 
with  abstract  concepts  being  stressed.  Help  Donnie  learn  to  group  things 
by  classification  and  place  things  into  appropriate  categories. 

4,  Special  attention  should  be  given  to  training  in  visual  per- 
ception. Ameliorating  activities  Include 

a.  Geometric  drawings 

b.  Visual  discrimination  worksheets 

c.  Spatial  relationships  worksheets 


PSYCHOLOGICAL  REPORT 


STUDENT;  Donnie  D.  DATE:  8-27-73 

DATE  OF  BIRTH:  7-12-72 

SatOOL: 

TEST  ADHINISTERED:  Hechsler  Intelligence  Scale  for  Children— Revised 
EXAMINER: 

OBSERVATIONS: 


Donnie  was  referred  for  a routine  reevatuatlon.  He  was  pre- 
viously tested  with  the  MISC-R  and  the  results  should  be  rev1ev<ed  with 
this  in  mnd,  He  was  referred  to  determine  appropriate  educational 
placement.  He  was  hyperactive  during  testing. 

TEST  RESULTS; 


Full  Scale  IQ  77 
Verbal  IQ  80 
Perfonaance  IQ  77 


Verbal 


SS 


Performance  SS 


Information 
Simllarlti es 
Arithmetic 

Comprehension 


Picture  Completion  10 
Picture  Arrangement  S 
Block  Design  3 
Object  Assembly  ID 
Coding  5 


Donnie  achieved  a Full  Scale  IQ  of  77  which  placed  him  in  the 
borderline  category  for  overall  Intellectual  functioning.  His  verbal 
skills  were  in  the  dull  normal  category  while  his  performance  skills 
were  In  the  borderline  category.  He  had  a mental  age  of  5 years  and  S 
months, 


Donnie  exhibited  normal  development  in  concrete  reasoning  abili- 
ties and  the  skill  to  discriminate  between  essential  and  superficial 
similarities.  However,  lack  of  uniformity  suggested  possible  learning 
disabilities. 


This  means  he  can  revisualize  common  objects  with  all  of  their  details. 

Donnie  exhibited  normal  perceptual  organization,  particularly 
the  ability  to  recognize  patterns  and  organize  the  parts  to  create 
meaningful  wholes. 

Donnie  vias  very  deficient  In  pre-arithmetic  skills  such  as 
counting.  He  exhibited  a severe  deficiency  In  visual-motor  coordination. 
He  was  unable  to  perceive  and  reproduce  the  simplest  designs. 


Donnie  had  a deficiency  in  9enera1  information  concerning  the 
environment  about  him.  This  type  of  information  is  usualTy  learned 
incidentally.  Specific  instructions  on  body  parts,  counting,  and 
recognizing  domestic  animaU  would  help  ameliorate  the  deficiency.  He 
displayed  a very  limited  understanding  of  social  relationships  and  the 
logical  sequence  of  events.  He  was  also  deficient  in  perceptual-motor 
skills.  His  eye-hand  coordination  needs  specific  attention  with 
ameliorating  activities. 

RECOWIENDATIOFIS; 

Further  testing  is  indicated  by  the  scatter  of  subtest  scores. 
Specifically,  psychological  process  testing  for  possible  learning  dis- 
abilities should  be  considered. 

Special  help  is  needed  in  pre-computational  skills  and  simple 
arithmetic  including 

a.  Counting  objects 

b.  Recognizing  numerals 

c.  Writing  numerals  in  sequence 

d.  Matching  numerals  to  the  correct  number  of  objects 

e.  Add  single-digit  problems  when  presented  visually  or  orally 

f.  Subtract  single-digit  problems  when  presented  visually 
or  orally 

Special  attention  is  needed  in  helping  him  acquire  connon  know- 
ledge. Training  is  needed  in 

b.  Calendar  facts  (such  as  days,  months,  holidays,  and  seasons) 

c.  Monetary  values 

Special  attention  should  be  given  to  training  in  visual  per- 
ception. Ameliorating  activities  would  include 

a.  Parquetry  blocks 

b.  Form  boards 

c.  Geometric  drawings 

d.  Visual  discrimination  worksheets 

e.  Spatial  relationships  iwrksheets 

Ameliorating  activities  in  visual  sequencing  are  recomnended . 
Suggested  activities  would  include 

a.  Cut  up  comic  strips  to  learn  the  proper  sequence  of  events 

b.  Copy  sequences  of  beads,  blocks,  etc. 

Training  is  needed  in  psycho-motor  tasks.  Special  attention 
needs  to  he  given  to  fine  motor  coordination,  motor  speed,  end  visual 
memory.  Tracing  shapes,  and  copying  shapes,  letters,  numerals  and 
words  are  suggested. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL  REPORT 


STUDEM;  Donnie  D.  DATE;  1-10-80 

DATE  OF  BIRTH:  10-15-70 

SCHOOL: 

TEST  ADMINISTERED:  Wecnsler  Intellijence  Scale  For  Ch11dren-Rev1sed 
(WISC-R) 

EXAMINER: 

OBSERVATIWS; 


Donnie  was  referred  for  Intellectual  evaluation  to  determine  his 
current  level  of  functioning  and  the  most  appropriate  educational 
placement.  Since  he  was  cooperative  and  comfortable  in  the  testing 
situation,  rapport  was  easily  established  and  maintained. 

TEST  RESJLTS; 


Full  Scale  IQ 
Verbal  IQ 

Verbal  SS 

Information  5 

Similarities  4 

Arithmetic  5 

Vocabulary  3 

Comprehension  12 


60 

72 

Performance  SS 

Picture  Completion  8 

Picture  Arrangement  6 

Block  Design  S 

Object  Assembly  2 

Coding  8 


Donnie  achieved  a Full  Scale  IQ  of  74  which  placed  him  In  the 
borderline  category  for  overall  intellectual  functioning.  H1s  verbal 
skills  were  In  the  dull  normal  category  while  his  performance  skills  were 
In  the  borderline  category,  lie  had  a mental  age  of  5 years  and  9 months, 


Donnie  was  above  average  In  social  awareness  end  practical 
reasoning  skills.  He  displayed  a strength,  relative  to  his  overall 
ability,  In  understanding  the  meaning  of  words.  His  language  develop- 
ment is  still  slightly  below  the  average  child  his  age,  however. 


Visual  alertness  for  connon  elements  in  the  environment  was  a 
strength  relative  to  his  overall  limited  ability.  He  also  exhibited 
a strength,  relative  to  overall  abilities,  in  perceptual-motor  skills. 


Donnie  appeared  severely  deficient  in  visual  part-tc-whole 
organization.  He  was  weak  and  sporadic  in  conceptual  development.  He 
lacks  awareness  of  classifications  and  typical  ways  of  grouping  informa- 


RECOMMENDATIONS; 


Donnie  should  be  referred  to  an  eligibility  staffing  conriitlee 
to  determine  his  eligibility  for  an  exceptional  student  program.  Since 
his  IQ  falls  within  a questionable  range,  careful  consideration  should 
be  given  to  the  decision.  Further  testing  for  a possible  learning 
disability  night  be  considered  prior  to  the  staffing. 

Speoial  instruction  in  conceptual  development  is  suggested. 

Help  him  learn  to  group  things  by  classification  and  place  things  into 
appropriate  categories.  This  should  be  done  orally  as  much  as  possible, 

Special  attention  is  needed  in  helping  him  acquire  conmon 
knowledge.  Training  is  needed  in 

a.  8ody  parts 

b.  Calendar  facts  (such  as  days,  months,  holidays  and  seasons) 

c.  Monetary  values 

Special  help  is  needed  in  pre-computational  skills  and  simple 
arithmetic  including 

a.  Writing  numerals  in  sequence 

b.  Matching  numerals  to  the  correct  nurier  of  objects 

c.  Add  single-digit  problems  when  presented  visually  or  orally 

d.  Subtract  single-digit  problans  when  presented  visually  or 
orally 

Perceptual  training  emphasizing  part-to-whole  organization  is 
recommended.  Large  puzzles  and  similar  perceptual  training  materials 
are  suggested. 

Special  attention  should  be  given  to  training  in  visual  percep- 
tual. Ameliorating  activities  vrauld  Include 

a.  Parquetry  blocks 

b.  Form  boards 

c.  Geometric  drawings 

d.  Visual  discrimination  worksheets 

e.  Spatial  relationships  worksheets 


APPENDIX  0 
THE  SYSTEMS  TODEL 


GEtlERAL  ItiFDRWTIOH  ON 
USING  THE  SYSTEM  MODEL 


Anything  enclosed  in  parentheses  Is  Information  for  user— not 
to  be  shown  on  the  report. 


Page  1 (Student  data  as  it  appears  on  the  format  page  1 of  3) 
OBSERVATIONS; 

(Allow  the  school  psychologist  to  select  fron  the  following  statements 
those  that  are  most  appropriate,  selecting  one  from  each  set,) 

(la)  ^was  referred  for  a comprehensive  evaluation  to 

determine  if  was  eligible  for  an  exceptional  student  program  and 

to  determine  present  level  of  intellectual  functioning. 

(lb)  ^was  referred  for  intellectual  evaluation  to 

determine  current  level  of  functioning  and  the  most  appropriate 
educati onal  placement, 

(lc)  was  referred  for  a routine  reevaluation, 

(ld)  was  referred  for  a reevaluation  at  the  request 

of teacher. 

(le)  was  referred  for  a reevaluation  at  the  request 


(3a)  Since was  cooperative  and  comfortable  in  the 

testing  situation,  rapport  was  easily  established  and  maintained. 

(3b)  Rapport  was  established  but  difficult  to  maintain. 

{3c)  was  difficult  to  work  with.  Rapport  was  mini- 

mal at  best. 

(3d)  Rapport  was  established. 

(One  statement  from  1 and  3 will  be  combined  to  form  the  first  paragraph. 
However  either  or  both  may  be  omitted  if  desired.) 

(Any  additional  observations,  or  substitute  observations  should  be 
allowed  prior  to  proceeding.) 
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RESULTS: 


(Calculate  and  print  the  following:  Verbal  IQ,  Performance  IQ, 
Full  Scale  IQ  and  Scaled  Scores  for  up  to  10  subtests.  If  more  than  5 
subtests  are  punched  in  for  either  the  verbal  or  performance  section- 
use  the  first  5 of  each  section.  If  4 verbal  or  performance  subtests 
are  punched  in— use  Appendix  E to  prorate  the  sun  of  that  section 
before  calculating  the  scaled  scores  or  IQs.  If  less  than  4 subtests 
are  punched  in— request  the  missing  information  (subtests).  The  usual 
five  subtests  of  the  verbal  section  are:  Information,  Similarities. 
Arithmetic,  Vocabulary,  and  Comprehension.  Digit  Span  is  an  optional 
verbal  section  subtest  that  nay  be  substituted  for  any  of  the  five  listed, 
The  usual  five  subtests  of  the  performance  section  are:  Picture  Comple- 
tion, Picture  Arrangement,  Block  design,  Object  Assembly,  and  Coding, 
flazes  is  an  optional  performance  subtest  that  may  be  substituted  for  any 
of  the  five  listed,) 


(Page  2 of  the  report) 

(Three  factors  are  involved  in  the  following  paragraph: 

1.  Calculating  the  IQs 

2.  Ranges  of  the  categories 


Mental  age  calculations 


The  IQs  are  derived  from  the  norm  charts.  The  range  of  categories 
follows: 


70  to  79  borderline 
80  to  89  dull  normal 
90  to  109  average 
110  to  119  bright  normal 
120  to  129  superior 
130  up  very  superior 


Mental  age  is  calculated  using  the  following  steps: 


1,  Convert  chronological  age  to  months. 

2.  Multiply  by  the  IQ  as  a percentage  of  normal  (or  100  IQ). 
Therefore  an  IQ  of  90  would  be  90!:  or  .09  and  an  IQ  of  125 
would  be  1251  or  1.25. 


and  months. 


Convert 


TEST  RESULTS  (Continued): 


achieved  a Full  Scale  IQ  of  which  placed 

in  the catecory  for  overall  intellectual  function- 
ing. ~ verbal  skills  were  in  the  category. 

had  a mental  age  of  years  and  months. 

STRENGTHS: 

(Select  the  three  highest  subtests  by  scaled  scores  for  listing 
under  this  section.  If  the  third  highest  is  not  tied  with  the  highest 
but  is  tied  with  one  or  more  other  scores  print  both  or  all  — to  give 
a total  of  two  to  five  statenents.  If,  however,  the  third  is  tied  with 
more  than  two  scores  drop  the  third.  Use  the  same  procedures  for  the 
second.  Use  from  one  to  five  statements  in  this  section  within  these 
guidelines.) 

(Select  from  the  real  strengths  for  only  those  subtests  selected 
by  the  above  rules  that  are  at  or  above  a scaled  score  of  9.  If  the 
highest  subtests  for  the  student  are  not  9 or  above,  select  from  the 
relative  strengths  page  of  satements,  Any  time  the  §2  answers  exceed 
the  below  criteria  use  that  selection  rather  than  the  with  or  without 
scatter  statements.) 

Similarities  t2  answers  of  more  than 

3 for  6-0  to  7-11  year  olds 

4 for  8-0  to  9-11  year  olds 

5 for  10-0  to  11-11  year  olds 

6 for  12-0  to  13-11  year  olds 

7 for  14-0  to  16-11  year  olds 

Vocabulary  12  answers  of  more  than 

6 for  6-0  to  7-11  year  olds 

8 for  8-0  to  9-11  year  olds 
10  for  10-0  to  11-11  year  olds 
12  for  12-0  to  13-11  year  olds 
16  for  14-0  to  16-11  year  olds 

Cmprehension  12  answers  of  more  than 

3 for  6-0  to  7-11  year  olds 

4 for  3-0  to  9-11  year  olds 

5 for  10-0  to  11-11  year  olds 

6 for  12-0  to  13-n  year  olds 

7 for  14-0  to  16-11  year  olds 

Scatter; 

(To  differentiate  between  the  diagnostic  statements  in  regard  to 
scatter  use  the  following: 


Informati on-- 


Arithmetic— 


If  the  difference  between  the  total  raw  score  and 
the  last  correct  response  is  10  or  greater  choose 
"with  scatter.” 

If  the  difference  betv/een  the  final  raw  score  and  2x 
the  last  correct  response  is  greater  than  the  follow- 
ing, choose  "with  scatter." 

6 for  6-0  to  7-11  ;tear  old 

7 for  8-0  to  11-11  year  old 

8 for  12-0  to  16-11  year  old 

Vlhen  difference  between  last  correct  response  and 
total  raw  score  is  five  or  more  points,  select  "with 
scatter"  statenient. 

When  difference  between  last  correct  response  x2 
and  the  total  raw  score  is  10  or  more,  select  "with 


Comprehension—  When  difference  between  last  correct  response  x 2 and 
the  total  raw  score  is  greater  than  10,  select  "with 
scatter"  statement. 

Ignore  Intra-subtest  scatter  for  all  other  subtests.) 

WEAKNESSES: 

(If  the  Full  Scale  IQ  is  below  70  print  statements  for  weaknesses 
from  the  real  strengths  and/or  weaknesses  pages  for  all  scores  at  or 
below  a scaled  score  of  5,  unless  there  are  fewer  than  three  scaled 
scores  above  5,  in  which  case  follow  the  general  rules  below.) 

(Select  approximately  three  of  the  lowest  scaled  score  subtests 
using  the  method  under  strengths  to  select  from  1 to  S as  weaknesses. 
Select  from  the  real  weaknesses  for  only  those  subtests  that  are  at  or 
below  a scaled  score  of  3.  If  the  selected  lowest  subtests  ere  not  8 
or  below,  select  the  diagnostic  statement  from  the  "relative  weaknesses.") 

(Exception— If  the  Full  Scale  IQ  is  12S  or  greater,  do  not  list 
weaknesses  unless  they  are  below  a scaled  score  of  14.) 


(Page  3 of  report) 

RECOWiEHDATIOHS; 

(Give  general  recommendations  first.  Select  from  the  statements 

below.) 


(If  the  Full  Scale  iq  is  64  or  below,  PRIHT.) 


should  be  referred  to  an  eligibility  staffing  com- 
mittee to  determine  eligibility  for  an  eyceptional  student  program. 
Other  factors  besides  intellectual  deficiencies  must  be  considered, 
However,  is  below  minus  2 standard  deviations  frcm  the  mean  IQ. 

(If  the  Full  Scale  IQ  is  65  through  and  including  75,  PRINT.) 

should  be  referred  to  an  eligibility  staffing  eon- 
mittee  to  determine  eligibility  for  an  exceptional  student  program. 

Since  IQ  falls  within  a questionable  range,  careful  consideration 

should  be  given  to  the  decision.  Further  testing  for  a possible  learn- 
ing disability  might  be  considered  prior  to  the  staffing. 

(If  the  Full  Scare  IQ  is  76  through  119,  an^  there  is  a difference  of 
4 or  more  scaled  score  points  in  the  subtests,  PRINT.) 

Further  testing  is  indicated  by  the  scatter  of  subtest  scores. 
Specifically,  psychological  process  testing  for  possible  learning  dis- 
abilities should  be  considered. 

(If  the  Full  Scale  IQ  is  76  through  119  without  a difference  of  4 or 
more  scaled  score  points,  PRINT.) 


The  flat  profile  of  abililities  does  not  Indicate  the  appro- 
priateness of  further  psychological  process  testing.  However,  if  the 
acadanic  achievonent  is  significantly  below  the  expected  level  such 
testing  is  suggested. 

(If  the  Full  Scale  IQ  is  120  through  124.  PRINT.) 


qualify  for  the  gifted 


this  time 


(If  the  Full  Scale  IQ  is  125  through  129,  PRINT.) 

tested  below  the  range  for  gifted  placement  but 

should  be  referred  to  an  eligibility  staffing  committee  since  was 

within  the  standard  error  of  measurement  range.  Rcevaluation  with  the 
Stanford-Sinet  is  also  suggested. 

(If  the  Full  Scale  IQ  is  130  or  above,  PRINT.) 

Qualifies  for  placement  in  the  gifted  program  in 

regards  to  intellectual  functioning.  should  be  referred  to  an 

eligibility  staffing  committee. 

individual  educational  plan  should  emphasize  application, 
analysis,  and  synthesis  of  knowledge  as  viell  as  the  ability  to  evaluate 
and  make  decisions. 


(Then  go 


for  ameliorating  weakr 


50? 


ItJ'QCTflHT  NOTES? 


(All  Of  the  recoimiendations  written  so  far  apply  to  weaknesses  of 
scaled  scores  8 or  below.) 

General  Rule: 

If  the  student  does  not  achieve  Verbal  or  Performance  IQs  of 
70  or  below  the  computer  should  pick  up  the  subtests  in  reconnendation 
section  that  correspond  to  those  that  were  listed  in  the  Weakness 
section  of  the  report  and  print  the  appropriate  reconmendatlons. 

For  any  scaled  scores  of  9 or  above  that  are  listed  as  relative  weak- 
nesses substitute  the  following  recommendations. 


RECOIflENDATIONS 


(To  be  used  when  relative  weaknesses  are  9 to  12  scaled  scores.  Above 
12  no  recomnendations  are  to  be  given  for  relative  weaknesses.) 


[If  relative  weakness  is  in  Information,  PRINT.) 

The  relative  weakness  in  incidental  learning  suggests  that 
needs  to  have  facts  stressed.  It  would  help  if  (he/she) 
repeated  important  facts  orally  in  (his/her)  own  words, 

(If  the  relative  weakness  is  in  Similarities,  PRINT.) 

Attention  should  he  given  to  conceptual  development,  particularly 
abstractions. 

(If  the  relative  weakness  is  in  Arithmetic,  PRINT.) 

Since  mathematical  skills  are  weak,  relative  to  overall  per- 
formance, special  attention  should  be  given  to  this  area, 

(If  the  relative  weakness  is  in  Comprehension.  PRINT.) 

Special  instruction  in  logical  problem  solving  is  reccnmended  to  reme- 
diate the  slight  weakness  in  this  area. 

(If  the  relative  weakness  is  1n  Vocabulary,  PRINT.) 

The  relative  weakness  in  oral  language  development  suggests 
that  attention  be  given  to  language  development. 

(If  the  relative  weakness  is  in  Digit  Span,  PRINT.) 


!02 


So>!)e  training  (n  auditory  memory  is  reconranded  to  remediate 
the  relative  weakness. 

(If  the  relative  weakness  is  In  Picture  Completion,  PHIST.) 

Although  the  weakness  in  visual  alertness  is  minimal,  special  attention 
should  be  given  to  correcting  the  problem  since  it  will  effect  later 
learni ng. 

(If  the  relative  weakness  is  in  Picture  Arrangement,  PRINT.) 

Activities  in  visual  sequencing  are  recomended  to  ameliorate  the 
relative  weakness  in  this  area. 

(If  the  relative  weakness  is  in  Block  Design,  PRINT.) 

Visual  perception  training  is  suggested.  Spatial  relationships 
should  be  stressed. 

(If  the  relative  weakness  is  in  Object  Assembly,  PRINT). 

Perceptual  training  emphasizing  part-to-whole  organization  is 
reooimtended. 

(If  the  relative  weakness  is  in  Coding,  PRINT,) 

Training  In  fine  motor  coordination  is  recommended. 

(If  the  relative  weakness  is  in  liazes,  PRINT.) 


Training  in  eye-hand  coordination  is  recommended. 


EXWPLE 


PSYCHOLOGICAL  EVALUATION 


SniDENT:  Tiny  Q. 

D.O.B. ; 7-3-72 

DATE  OF  EKAIl:  12-1-79 

SEX;  Female 

SCHOOL;  Nonexistent 

PARENTS:  Hn.  and  Hrs.  F.  0 

TEST  AOHINISTERED;  Wechsler  Intelligence  Scale  for  Children— Revised 
HISC-R) 

EXAMINER: 


(BSERVATIOIIS: 


Tiny  was  referred  for  a comprehensive  evaluation  to  detetnlne 
if  she  was  eligible  for  an  exceptional  student  program  and  to  determine 
her  present  level  of  Intellectual  functioning.  Since  she  was  coopera- 
tive and  comfortable  In  the  testing  situation,  rapport  was  easily 
established  and  maintained. 

TEST  RESULTS: 

Full  Scale  IQ  59 

Verbal  IQ  70 

Performance  IQ  55 


Verbal 


SS 


Performance  SS 


Informa t1 on 
Similarities 
Arlthnetic 
Vocabul ary 
Digit  Span 


5 Picture  Completion  8 

6 Block  Design  2 

7 Object  Assembly  1 

4 Coding  S 
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TEST  RESULTS  (Continued): 

Tiny  achieved  a Full  Scale  IQ  of  S9  which  placed  her  in  the 
mentally  defective  category  for  overall  intellectual  functioning.  Her 
verbal  skills  were  in  the  borderline  category  while  her  performance 
skills  were  in  the  mentally  defective  category.  She  had  a mental  age 
of  4 years  and  4 months. 

Strengths; 

Visual  alertness  for  common  elements  in  the  environment  was  a 
strength,  relative  to  her  overall  limited  ability, 

Tiny  displayed  a strength,  relative  to  her  overall  ability,  in 
understanding  the  meaning  of  words.  Her  language  development  is  still 
below  the  average  child  of  her  age,  however. 

Tiny  exhibited  a strength,  relative  to  her  overall  ability,  in 
mathematical  foundations  such  as  counting, 

Weaknesses: 

Tiny  displayed  extremely  limited  understanding  of  social 
relationships.  She  could  not  understand  the  series  of  events  in  the 
simple  situations  presented. 

Tiny  exhibited  a severe  deficiency  in  visual-motor  coordination. 
She  was  unable  to  perceive  and  reproduce  the  simplest  designs. 

Tiny  appeared  severely  deficient  in  visual  part-to-whole  organl- 


REKHKENDATIONS: 

1.  Tiny  should  be  referred  to  an  eligiblity  staffing  committee 
to  determine  eligibility  for  an  exceptional  student  program.  Other 
factors  besides  intellectual  deficiencies  must  be  considered.  However, 
she  is  below  minus  2 standard  deviations  from  the  mean  IQ. 

2.  Ameliorating  activities  in  visual  sequencing  are  reconrnended. 
Suggested  activities  would  include: 

a.  Cut  up  comic  strips  to  learn  the  proper  sequence  of 


b.  Copy  sequences  of  beads,  blocks,  etc. 

3.  Perceptual  training  emphasizing  part-to-whole  organization 
is  recommended.  Large  puzzles  and  similar  perceptual  training  materials 
are  suggested. 
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4.  Special  attention  should  be  given  to  training  in  visual 
perception.  /Imeliorating activities  include 

a,  Parquetry  blocks 

c.  Geometric  drawings 

d.  Visual  discrimination  worksheets 

e.  Spatial  relationships  worksheets 
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Ages  6-0  to  7-11 
INFORMATION 


1-3  hes  a severe  deficiency  in  general  Information, 

no  s.  This  type  of  knowledge  is  usually  learned  incidentally  without 
direct  instructions,  but  it  will  need  to  be  directly  taught 

with  acquisition  of  general  information  is  somewhat 

scat.  sporadic  and  severely  deficient. 


4-5  has  a deficiency  in  general  information  concerning 

no  s.  the  environment  about  . This  type  of  information  is 
usually  learned  incidentally.  Specific  instruction  on  body 
parts,  counting,  and  recognizing  domestic  animals  would  help 
ameliorate  the  deficiency, 

with  acfluisition  of  general  information  is  somewhat 

scat.  sporadic  and  deficient.  This  type  of  knowledge  is  learned 
incidentally  but will  need  special  instructions. 


6-8  Some  weakness  was  evident  in  ability  to  acquire 

no  s,  Information  fron  the  environment  in  an  incidental  way.  There- 
fore, specific  instructions  in  general  facts  such  as  body  parts, 
donestic  animals,  counting,  and  calendar  facts  are  required. 

with  acouisitlon  of  general  information  tends  to  be 

scat.  sporadic  and  is  suggestive  of  possible  intellectual  imbalances. 


9-11  has  a normal  fund  of  knoviledge  about  the  everyday 

no  s.  environment.  ^apparently  learns  facts  incidentally 

without  specific  instructions. 

with  has  a normal  fund  of  knowledge  about  the  everyday 

scat.  environment.  apparently  learns  facts  incidentally  with- 

out specific  instructions.  However,  Intra-subtest  scatter 
suggests  possible  barriers  to  incidentally  acquiring  informa- 
tion from  the  everyday  experiences. 
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Is  above  average  In  fund  of  general  Informa- 

HorT!  Thirefore,  apparently  learns  well  by  listening 

to  facts  being  discussed. 

Intra-subtest  scatter  on  Che  information  subtest  suggests 
possible  learning  difficulties.  It  could  simply  be  the 


of  knowledge  about  the 
n score  would  suggest  a 


Ages  6-0 


Ml 


SIMILARITIES 


If  SS  is 


deficiency  in  concept  formation, 
deficiency  in  concept  formation. 


4-5  was  weak  in  conceptual  development  and  lacks 

no  s.  awareness  of  classifications  and  typical  ways  of  grouping 
informati on. 

with  was  weak  and  sporadic  in  conceptual  development, 

scat.  lacTs  awareness  of  classifications  and  typical  ways  of 

grouping  information. 

IZ  Although oonceptual  development  was  weak had  some 

answers  awareness  of  abstract  concepts. 


6-8  ^ exhibited  a slight  weakness  in  conceptual 

with  concept  formation  laoks  uniformity  whioh  suggests 

scat.  imbalances  in  the  ability  to  discriminate  between  essential 
and  superficial  similarities. 

tZ  Although concept  formation  is  weak,  some  abstract 

answers  concepts  are  within  repertoire  in  addition  to  concrete 

classifi cations. 


9-11  exhibited  normal  development  in  concrete  reason- 

ing  abi ilty  and  the  skill  to  discriminate  between  essential 
and  superficial  similarities. 

with  exhibited  normal  development  in  concrete  reason- 

scat,  Tng  abilities  and  the  skill  to  discriminate  between  essential 
and  superficial  similarities.  However,  lack  of  uniformity 
suggested  possible  learning  imbalances. 
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If  SS  is 

12  _____  exhibited  normal  development  in  abstract  concept 

answers  fomati on.  concrete  reasoning  abilities  and  the  shill  to 

discriminate  between  essential  and  superficial  similarities. 


12-1S  An  above  average  abstract  and  concrete  conceptual  development 
essential  and  superficial  simi lari ti es, 

with  An  above  average  conceptual  development  was  exhibited, 
scat.  However,  some  weaknesses  at  lower  levels  suggested  possible 

12  An  above  average  abstract  and  concrete  conceptual  development 

answers  was  exhibited.  discriminated  very  well  between 

essential  and  superficial  similarities. 


16  up  exhibited  a superior  ability  in  abstract  and  con- 

no  s.  Crete  reasoning.  had  a high  level  of  discrimination 

between  essential  and  superficial  similarities. 

with  exhibited  a superior  ability  in  abstract  and  con- 

scat.  Crete  reasoning.  had  a high  level  of  discrimination 

between  essential  and  superficial  similarities.  Some  concepts 
are  very  advanced  for age. 

A very  high  level  of  abstract  concepts  were  exhibited. 

answers  was  superior  in  ability  to  discriminate 

between  essential  and  superficial  similarities. 


ARITHMETIC 


If  55  is 


1-3  ^was  »ery  deficient  in  pre-arithmetic  skills  such 

no  s.  as  counting. 

with  Some  lack  of  consistency  was  noted  in  ability  to  count 

scat.  and  understand  pre-arithmetic  concepts. 


4-5  exhibited  the  ability  to  count  but  was  deficient 

no  s.  in  simple  computational  skills.  was  deficient  in  such 

skills  compared  to  chronological  peers. 

with  ^ exhibited  some  simple  computational  skills  but 

scat.  lacked  consistency  in  mathematical  foundations  such  as 

counting.  This  constituted  deficient  perforaance  in  arith- 


no  s.  simple  addition  aiid  subtraction  when  presented  with  oral 
problems. 


with  exhibited  some  simple  computational  skills  but 

scat.  lacked  consistency  in  mathematical  foundations  such  as 
counting. 


9-11  's  numerical  reasoning  was  average  for age. 

no  s.  was  able  to  apply  basic  mathematical  procedures  in 

personal-social  problem  solving. 

with  exhibited  an  average  ability  to  use  basic  arith- 

scat.  metic  procedures  but  showed  a weakness  in  applying  these  pro- 
cedures consistently. 


12-15  displayed  a strength  in  applying  mathematical 

no  s.  procedures.  above  average  skills  Indicated  a solid 

foundation  in  utilization  of  basic  arithmetic  procedures  in 
personal-social  problemsolving. 


Ill 


If  SS  1s 


with  exhibited  a definite  strensth  In  applying 

scat.  mathenatical  concepts  and  procedures  but  displayed  some  gaps 

that  would  suggest  be  encouraged  to  recheck  work.  It 

appeared  had  the  basic  arithmetic  skills  but  tended 

to  make  errors. 


16  up  exhibited  superior  computational  skills.  Superior 

no  s.  application  of  mathematical  concepts  and  procedures  were 


with  Same  statement  as  above. 
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Ages  6-0  to  7-11 
VOCABULARY 


1-3  flad  an  extremely  Hoiited  receptive  and/or  expres- 

no  s.  sive  vocabulary.  understanding  of  the  meaning  of  words 

was  comparable  to  the  normal  2 to  4 year  old. 

with  had  a deficient  verbal  ability.  verbal 

scat.  fluency  was  comparable  to  the  normal  child  of  2 to  4 but 

there  was  more  variability  with  some  of  the  words  above  those 
commonly  understood  at  that  level . 


4-5  was  deficient  in  oral  vooabulary.  had  a 

no  s.  definite  weakness  in  understanding  the  meaning  of'  words  in 
conmon  usage  among  other  children age. 

with  understanding  of  the  meaning  of  words  was  sporadic 

scat.  such  that  more  cormonly  used  words  were  not  within 

receptive  vocabulary.  This  indicated  a weakness  in  oral 


6-8  A slight  weakness  was  noted  in  understanding  of  the 

no  S.  meaning  of  comnonly  used  words. 

with  A slight  weakness  was  noted  in  oral  language  development  with 

scat.  a lack  of  uniformity  in  the  development.  understanding 

of  the  meaning  of  words  was  sporadic  such  that  more  coiiinonly 
used  words  were  not  within  vocabulary. 


g-ll  exhibited  a normal  language  development  with  an 

no  s.  understanding  of  the  meaning  of  words  comparable  to  others 
of  the  same  age. 

with  exhibited  a normal  language  with  slightly  more 

scat.  variability  than  other  children  age. 


12-15  I'ature  language  development  was  displayed. 
no  5.  stood  the  meaning  of  more  words  than  many  children  of 
age  and  expressed  this  strength  fluently. 


173 


If  SS  1s 

with  fund  of  verbal  information  was  well  above  normal 

scat.  but  soine  gaps  were  noted  at  lower  levels  of  language  develop- 


16-uo  Precocious  language  development  was  displayed. 
no  s.  had  a superior  fund  of  verbal  infomation  and  gave  high 
quality  definitions  for  words. 
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Ages  6-0  to  7-11 
CCMPSEHENSION 


1-3  exlilOited  a severe  deficiency  in  practical 

no  s.  reasoning  skills.  lacked  an  awareness  of  social 

expectations  and  social  norms. 


Deficiencies  were  evident  in social  awareness  and 

practical  reasoning  skills.  seemed  unaware  of  social 

expectancies  at  the  most  basic  level . 


4-5  Deficiencies  were  displayed  in  social  awareness  and  practical 

no  s.  reasoning.  ^seemed  unaware  of  social  expectations 

and  personal  responsibility  in  problem  situation. 

with  Sporadic  responses  indicated  uneven  social  awareness  and 

scat.  weak  practical  reasoning  skills.  ^seemed  unaware 

of  social  expectations  and  personal  responsibility  in  prob- 
lem situation. 


sl;1lls.  There  appeared 
social  expectations  and 
sttuati ons. 


situational,  or  social  problem  solving 
to  be  an  inadequate  understanding  of 
personal  responsibility  in  problem 


with  Sporadic  responses  indicated  uneven  social  awareness  and 
scat.  inadequate  practical  reasoning  skills.  There  appeared  to  be 
an  inadequate  understanding  of  social  expectation  and  personal 
responsibility  in  problem  situations. 


9-11  ‘s  comprehension  of  social  norms  and  practical 

no  s.  reasoning  skills  were  in  the  normal  range  compared  with  most 
students  in  the  age  bracket. 


's  comprehension  of  social  norms  and  practical 

reasoning  skills  were  in  the  normal  range  compared  with  most 
students  in  the  age  bracket.  Hoviever,  some  gaps  at  tower 
levels  suggested  possible  learning  disabilities. 
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If  SS  is 

12-15  was  above  average  in  social  awareness  and  practi- 

no  s.  cal  reasoning  skills. 


with  was  above  average  in  social  awareness  and  practl- 

scat.  cal  reasoning  skills.  However,  some  gaps  at  lower  levels 
suggested  possible  learning  imbalances. 


16  up  was  superior  in social  awareness  and 

no  s.  understanding  of  personal  responsibility  and  social  expec- 
tations. 

with  Same  as  above. 
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Ages  6-0  to  7-11 
DIGIT  SPAN 


If  SS  is 

1-3  Extremely  limited  auditory  memory  was  exhibited. 


had  a very  limited  auditory  memory 
tion  span  for  auditory  Inforratioo  is  in  need 
training. 


6-8  displayed  a weakness  in  short-term  auditory  memory 

and  auditory  attention  span  for  digits. 


12-15  displayed  a good  auditory  attention  span,  

was  abVe  to  recall  orally  presented  data  better  than  other 
children age. 


16-up  exhibited  a superior  auditory  memory.  ^was 

well  above  other  children  of  age  in  recalling  and 

repeating  orally  presented  data. 


(If  difference  in  forward  and  backward  Digit  Span  is  more  than  three  raw 
score  points,  use  the  following  statements  in  place  of  the  above.) 

1-3  had  a very  limited  auditory  memory.  atten- 

tlon  span  for  auditory  Information  is  in  need  of  special 
training. 


6-8  displayed  an  adequate  auditory  memory  only  as 

long  as  no  manipulation  of  the  Information  was  necessary. 
This  indicated  a lack  of  flexibility  of  thought  processes. 


9-11  '8  auditory  nenory  was  normal  but  lacked  flexibil- 
ity.   was  weak  In  manipulating  information  received 

orally. 


12-15  recall  orally  presented  Information 

better  than  others  in  the  age  bracket.  However,  

lacked  flexibility  In  manipulating  such  information. 


16  up  exhibited  a superior  auditory  memory.  ^was 

well  above  other  children  of  age  in  recalling  and 

repeating  orally  presented  dale! 


Ages  6-0  to  7-11 
PICTURE  COHPLETIOI 


S!. 


appeared  severely  deficient  In  visual  alertness. 


s;:.  ™ir  is,. 


6-8  A weakness  was  exhibited  In  visual  alertness  and  the  ability 

no  s.  to  revisuallte  comtion  objects  with  all  of  their  details. 
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If  SS  is 

16  up  was  able  to  revlsuallze  conmor  objects  with  all 

no  s.  of  their  details  which  Indicated  superior  visual  alertness. 


5fs?sf:S;s:sS“F:^^^ 

“EiEriSS:?^^ 
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Ages  6-0  to  7-11 
BLOCK  DESIStI 


coordlnetl on.  was  unable  to  perceive  and  reproduce 


exhibited  a weakness  in  visual-motor  coordination. 

had~diff1cu1ty  perceiving  and  reproducing  those 

designs  comonly  formed  by  other  children  in age 

group. 


9-11  's  ability  to  perceive,  analyze,  synthesize  and 

reproduce  abstract  designs  was  typical  of  children  

age,  This  indicates  average  non-verbal  concept  formation. 


12-15  was  above  average  in  non-verbal  concept  forma- 

tion . was  able  to  perceive,  analyze,  synthesize  and 

reproduce  abstract  designs  better  than  many  children  


16-up  was  superior  in  non-verbal  concept  formation 

and  visual  organization.  able  to  perceive. 

analyze,  synthesize  and  reproduce  abstract  designs  compar- 
able to  most  children  four  or  more  years  older. 
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Ages  6-0  to  7-11 
OBOECT  ASSEKBLY 


If  S5  Is 


6-8  exhlbi ted  weakness  1n  perceptual  organization, 

parti cularly  In  the  ability  to  recognize  visual  patterns 
end  organize  the  parts  Into  meaningful  whales, 


9-11  exhibited  normal  perceptual  organization,  par- 

tlcularly  the  ability  to  recognize  visual  patterns  and 
organize  parts  to  create  meaningful  wholes. 


12-15  exhibited  better  than  average  perceptual  organl- 

zatl on.  JT  strong  ability  was  noted  In  ability  to 

recognize  visual  patterns  and  organize  the  parts  Into 
meaningful  wholes, 


16  up  exhibited  superior  skills  In  perceptual  orgenl- 

zation.  ~ ability  to  recognize  visual  patterns  and 
synthesize  parts  into  meaningful  wholes  was  well  above  the 
average  for  others age. 
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Ages  6-Q  to  7-11 


CODING 


If  SS  15 


1-3  was  seriously  deficient  in  perceptual-motor 

ability. 


4-5 

was  deficie 
eye-hand  coordination 

■nt  in  perceptual-motor  skills.  

needs  specific  attention  with 

6-S 

exhibited  a 
Eye-hand  coordinati on 

weakness  in  perceptual-motor  speed, 
requires  specific  training. 

9-11 

displayed  n 

skills  for  a child  

ormal  ability  In  perceptual-motor 

12-15 

Above  average  ability 
displayed.  Short-term 

in  perceptual-motor  skills  was 
visual  memory  helped  increase  

T6-up  is  a fast,  efficient  worker  on  perceptual-motor 

tasks.  strenatii  in  short-tern  visual  memory  supports 

this  superior  performance. 
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Age$  60  to  7-11 


HAZES 


If  5S  is 


severe  deficiency  In  eye-hand  coordina- 


4-5  showed  a deficiency  in  eye-hand  coordination. 


6-8  Some  weakness  was  evident  in  's  eye-hand  coordina- 


9-11  average  in  the  ability  to  plan  and  carry  out 

perceptual-motor  activities. 


12-15  was  above  average  in  the  ability  to  plan  and  carry 


exhibited  superior  skills  in  planning  and  execut- 

ing  perceptual-motor  activities. 
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Ages  6-0  to  7-11 
1^F0RWTI0N 

(as  a i-elative  strength) 

If  SS  is 


Bngth,  relative  to overall 

general  Information. 


general  information. 


linti  ted 


6-8  exhibited  a strength,  relative  to overall 

ab1 ] itles,  in  general  information. 


9-11  Relative  to overall  ability,  displayed 

a strength  I n general  1 nforma t ion . This  indicates  a nonnal 
ability  to  learn  from  and  about  the  everyday  environment. 


(as  a relative  weakness) 

9-11  displayed  a weakness,  relative  to ^overall 

above  average  ability  in  general  knowledge  about  the  environ- 
ment. In  this  area  is  comparable  to  other  children 

age,  however. 


12-15  displayed  a weakness,  relative  to overall 

abl lity,  in  general  information.  In  this  area  is 

above  average  for  age,  however. 


Ages  6-0  to  7-11 
SIMILARITIES 


If  SS  fs 


(ss  a relative  strength) 


2-3  exhibited  a strength,  relative  to  overall 

very  limited  ability,  in  concept  foraationand  typical  ways 
of  grouping  information. 


4-5  exh1  bited  a strength,  relative  to  ^overall 

very  limited  ability,  on  concept  formation  and  typical  ways 
of  grouping  information. 


6-8  ______  exhibited  a strength,  relative  to  overall 

limited  ability  in  concept  formation  and  in  understanding  how 
two  things  are  related. 


9-11  _____  exhibited  a strength,  relative  to  overall 

ability,  in  concept  formation,  conceptual  development 

is  normal  for  children  age  whi cli  indicates  the  ability 
to  discriminate  between  essential  and  superficial  similarities. 


(as  a relative  weakness] 

9-11  displayed  a weakness,  relative  to  above 

average  overall  abilities,  in  conceptual  devel opment. 
ability  to  discriminate  between  essential  and  sup«rficiail~ 
similarities  are  comparable  to  other  students  of  this  age 
group,  however. 


12-15  Relative  to  overall  superior  ability,  a slight 

weakness  was  noted  1n  abstract  concept  formation.  re- 

mains above  average  in  this  area  nevertheless. 
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Ages  6-0  to  7-11 
ARITHI€nC 

(as  a relative  strength) 


strength,  relative  to  overall  very 

in  mathematical  foundations  such  as  counting. 


exhibited  a strength,  relative  to overall 

very  limited  ability  in  mathematical  foundations  such  as 
counting.  Although  this  represents  below  average  ability 
for  others age  it  is  above average  score. 


6-8  ______  exhibited  a strength,  relative  to overall 

ability,  in  mathematical  foundations  such  as  counting. 


's  nuiiierlcal  reasoning  was  average  for age. 

This  indicated  a strength  compared  to  average  perfor- 


(as  a relative  weakness) 

3-11  's  numerical  reasoning  was  average  for^ age. 

was  able  to  apply  basic  nathematical  procedures  in 

personal-social  problem  solving,  Although  this  was  average 

for  age  level , it  represented  a weakness,  relative  to 

generally  high  ability. 


exhibited  a weakness  in  arithmetic,  compared  to 

overall  superior  abilities.  This  is  not  uncommon  since 

children  do  not  usually  study  math  that  has  not  been  presented 
as  they  will  read  and  increase  their  verbal  skills. 


12-15 


VOCABULARY 


(as  a relatfve  strength) 


If  SS  is 

2-3  displayed  a strength,  Telative  to overall 

very  United  ability.  In  understanding  the  meaning  of  words. 


4-5  displayed  a strength,  relative  to overall 

very  limited  ability,  in  understanding  the  meaning  of  words. 


6-8  displayed  a strength,  relative  to  overall 

ability,  in  understanding  the  meaning  of  words. 
language  development  is  still  below  the  average  chi  Id  of 
age,  however. 


9-11  displayed  a normal  language  development  with  an 

understanding  of  the  meaning  of  words  comparable  to  other 
children  age.  This  represented  a strength,  relative  to 
overall  ability. 


(as  a relative  weakness) 

9-11  displayed  a normal  language  development  with  an 

understanding  of  the  meaning  of  words  comparable  to  other 

children ^age.  This  represented  a weakness,  relative 

to overall  ability. 


Mature  language  developmen  t was  displayed.  However, 
verbal  skills  were  below general  superior  abHl^yT 


12-15 


Age  6-0  to  7-11 


s™v;ss'.s;:.;£. 


Ages  6-0  to  7-11 
PICTURE  COHPLETIOf 
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Ages  6-0  to  7-11 
PICTURE  ARRANGEMENT 
(as  a relative  strength) 

If  SS  1s 


2-3  displayed  a very  limited  understanding  of  social 

relatl onships  which  represented  ^ strength,  relative  to 


4-5  displayed  a United  understanding  of  social 

relationships  which  represented  a strength,  relative  to 
other  very  limited  abilities. 


6-8  displayed  some  visual  sequencing  skills  and 

limited  comprehension  of  a total  situation  which  represented 
strengths  compared  to  other  limited  abilities. 


9-11  '5  ability  to  grasp  the  total  situation  end 

sequence  when  It  was  presented  visually  was  average  for 

age.  This  represented  a strength  relative  to  

overall  ability. 


(as  a relative  weakness) 

9-11  ’s  ability  to  grasp  the  total  situation  and 

sequence  of  events  when  It  was  presented  visually  was 
average  for  age.  However,  this  was  a weakness  relative 


12-15  displayed  above  average  ability  In  grasping  the 

total  situation  and  sequence  of  events  when  It  was  presented 
visually.  However,  this  was  a weakness  compared  to 
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Ages  C-0  to  7-11 
BLOCK  DESIGN 
(as  a relative  strength) 

If  SS  is 


2-3  's  strength,  relative  to  overall  very 

limited  ability,  was  in  visual-motor  organization. 


's  strength,  relative  to  overall  limited 

ahiltty,  was  in  visual-motor  organizati on. 


E-8 


's  strength,  relati\ 


to  overall  ability, 
1 invoTvTng  spatial  rela- 


ability. 


s ability  to  perceive,  analyze,  synthesize 

bstract  designs  was  typical  of  children  

represented  a strength  relative  to  ov 


(as  a relative  weakness} 

9-11  ^'s  ability  to  perceive,  analyze,  synthesize, 

and  reproduce  abstract  designs  was  typical  of  children  

age.  This  represented  a weakness  relative  to  other 

abilities. 


perceive,  analyze,  synthesize, 
!Signs  better  than  many  children 
^ represented  a weakness  compared 


Ages  6-0  to  7-1! 
OBJECT  ASSEMBLY 


relative  strength) 


2-3  's  strength,  relative  to  ^ overall  defective 

abilities,  was  in  llmitecf  ability  in  visual  perception. 


'5  strength.  ■ 

aki'lTties,  was  in 

and  to  assemble  parts  ii 


in  perceptual  organization,  particularly  in  the  ability  to 
recognize  patterns  and  to  assemble  parts  into  meaningful 


9-11  exhibi ted  normal  perceptual  organization,  par- 

tlcularly  the  ability  to  recognize  patterns  anfl  organize  the 
parts  into  meaningful  wholes.  This  represents  a strength 
compared  to other  abilities. 


(as  a relative  weakness) 

3-11  exhibited  normal  perceptual  organization,  partic- 

ularly  the  ability  to  recognize  patterns  and  organize  the 
parts  into  meaningful  wholes.  This  represented  a weakness 


12-15  exhibited  above  average  perceptual  organization. 

parti cularly  the  ability  to  recognize  patterns  and  organize 
the  parts  into  meaningful  wholes.  However,  this  represented 


Ages  6-0  to  7-;i 


showei  i strength,  relative  to  _ 
abi lity,  in  eye-hand  coordination  and  the  ai 
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Ages  6-0  to  7-11 
RECOWENDATIONS 


If  the  Verbal  IQ  (s  70  or  less  and  no  scaled  score  1s  above  6 PRIIIT  f1 


1-  An  appropriate  educational  plan  for  would 

include  ameliorating  strategies  In  oral  language  develop- 
ment, auditory  memory,  auditory  association  and  pre- 
computational skills. 

2.  Suggested  activities  In  auditory  memory  would  include 

a.  Repeating  digits  forward  and  reversed 

b.  Repeating  simple  sentences  verbatim 

c.  Repeating  groups  of  unrelated  words  of  gradually 
Increasing  length 

d.  Listening  for  main  points  of  a story 

3.  Suggested  activities  in  auditory  decoding  would  Include 

a.  Auditory  discrimination  drills  (e.g. , cat-sat,  hat-hot) 

b.  Auditory  association  drills  (e.g.,  table-chair,  paper- 

c.  Recognizing  similarities  and  differences 

d.  Recognizing  logical  and/or  absurd  statements 

e.  Phonics  training 

4.  Oral  language  development  should  stress  both  receptive  and 
expressive  vocabulary.  The  Peabody  Language  Development 
Xit,  Distar  Language  Program  or  similar  programs  are 
suggested  as  possible  resources  for  language  development. 
Show  and  tell  is  sometimes  used  to  stimulate  expressive 
skills. 

5.  Ameliorating  activities  In  pre-computational  skills 
include 

a.  Counting  objects 

b.  Recognizing  numerals 

c.  itatching  numerals  to  the  correct  number  of  objects 

d.  IMting  numerals 

If  the  conditions  above  are  not  met 


:,  pick  up  the  2,  or  if  necessary,  3 
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RECOIfl'EMOATtONS— Continued 


of  the  lowest  Verbal  scores  1s  In  Information  PRINT 

1.  Special  attention  is  needed  In  helping  acquire 

corwon  knowledge.  Training  is  needed  in 

a.  Sody  parts 

b.  Calendar  facts  (such  as  days,  months,  holidays  and 
seasonsl 

c.  Monetary  values 
is  In  Similarities  PRINT 

1.  Special  instruction  in  conceptual  development  Is  suggested. 


aaiii  to  group  things  by  classification  and 
appropriate  categories.  This  should  be 


done  orally  as  much  as  possible. 

Is  in  Arithmetic,  PRINT 

1.  Special  help  is  needed  In  pre-computatlonal  skills  and 
simple  arithmetic,  including 

a.  Counting  objects 

b.  Recognizing  numerals 

c.  Krlting  numerals  In  sequence 

d.  Hatching  numerals  to  the  correct  number  of  objects 

e.  Add  single-digit  problems  when  presented  visually  or 

f.  Subtract  single-digit  problems  when  presented  visually 
Is  In  Comprehension,  PRINT 

1.  Special  Instruction  In  logical  problem  solving  Is  suggested. 
Teach  what  and  why  facts  such  as 

b.  What  do  we  do  about  special  needs  or  problems 

c.  Why  do  we  have  teachers,  police,  doctors,  etc. 

d.  Why  do  we  behave  In  particular  ways 

Is  In  Digit  Span,  PRINT 

1 . Ameliorating  activities  In  auditory  memory  would  Include 

a.  Repeating  digits  forward  and  reversed 

b.  Repeating  slmplesentences  verbatim 

c.  Repeating  groups  of  unrelated  words  of  gradually 
Increasing  length 

d.  Listening  for  itain  points  of  a story 
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In  Vocabulary,  PRINT 

Oral  language  development  should  stress  both  receptive 
and  expressive  vocabulary.  The  Peabody  Language  Develop- 
ment Kit,  Distar  Language  Program  or  similar  program  ere 
suggested  as  possible  resources  for  language  development. 
Show  and  tell  is  sometimes  used  to  stimulate  expressive 
skills. 


P>EC0W1EHDATI0I1S 


If  the  Perfornance  IQ  Is  70  or  less  and  no  scaled  score  Is  above  E 
PRINT  «1  - f5  (omitting  if). 

1-  An  appropriate  educational  plan  for  would  include 

ameliorating  strategies  in  visual  perception,  visual 
memory,  sequencing  and  psychomotor  coordination. 

2.  Suggested  activities  in  visual  perceptuion  would  include 

a.  Visual  tracking  exercises 

e.  Visual  discrimination  worksheets 

f.  Finding  shapes  in  pictures 

g.  Missing  parts  charts  or  worksheets 

i.  Hatching  colors 
J.  Hatching  shapes 
k,  Visual  absurdities  worksheets 

3.  Ameliorating  activities  in  visual  memory  would  include 

a.  Missing  parts  charts  or  worksheets 

b.  Recalling  a sequence  of  events  shortly  after  watching 
Che  action 

c.  Play  "lihat  is  Hissing  Same" 

d.  Visual  memory  drills 

4.  Visual  sequencing  activities  might  include 

a.  Cut  up  comic  strips  to  learn  sequences  of  events 

b.  Copy  sequences  of  beads,  blocks,  etc. 

5.  teliorating  activities  in  psychomotor  coordination  would 

a.  Throwing  a beanbag  into  a box  or  through  a large  hole 

b.  Stringing  beads 

c.  Using  templates  for  drawing  simple  shapes 

d.  Tracing  over  large  numerals  and/or  letters 

e.  Coloring  between  lines 

f.  Drawing  a line  between  two  other  lines 

g.  Geometric  drawings 

h.  Putties 

i.  Palmer  cursive  writing  drills 

j.  Motor  speed  activities 

k.  Visual  tracking  activities 


^genera?ti“t1er^uld"  recomended. 


!: 

S: 


ZSSS 


Perceptual  training  enpiiaaizing  part-to-whole  organization  is 
reconnended,  Large  puzzles  and  similar  perceptual  trainings 


Host  of  the  analytical  statements  1n  the  6-0  to  7-11  section 
are  acceptable  for  the  8-0  to  9-11  age  group.  Exceptions  to  this  are 
Information,  Arithmetic,  and  Vocabulary,  The  new  set  of  analytical 
statements  for  these  subtests  are  on  the  next  pages.  Recommendations 
are  modified  at  most  age  levels  and  follow  the  three  new  pages. 
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Ages  8-0  to  9-11 
INFORCATION 


1-3  has  a severe  deficiency  in  general  information. 

no  s.  this  type  of  knowledge  is  usually  learned  incidentally 

without  direct  instructions,  but  it  will  need  to  be  directly 
taught  for  to  learn  environmental  facts. 

with  acquisition  of  general  information  is  somewhat 

scat.  sporadic  and  severelydeficient. 


4-5  has  a deficiency  in  general  information  concern- 

no  s.  ing  the  environment  about  . This  type  of  infonaation 
is  usually  learned  incidentally. 

with  acQuisition  of  general  information  is  somewhat 

scat.  sporadic  anddeficient.  This  type  of  knowledge  is  learned 
incidentally  but will  need  special  instructions. 


6-8  Some  weakness  was  evident  in  ability  to  acquire 

no  s.  information  from  the  environment  in  an  incidental  way. 

with  acquisition  of  general  Information  tends  to  be 

scat.  sporadic  and  is  suggestive  of  possible  intellectual  imbal- 


9-11  has  a normal  fund  of  knowledge  about  the  everyday 

no  s.  environment.  ^apparently  learns  facts  incidentally 

without  specific  Instructions. 

with  has  a normal  fund  of  knowledge  about  the  every- 

scat.  day  'environment.  However,  intra-subtest  scatter  suggests 
possible  barriers  to  incidentally  acquiring  information 


12-15  is  above  average  in fund  of  general  infer- 
no 5.  mation.  Therefore.  apparently  learns  well  by  listen- 

ing to  facts  being  discussed. 
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If  SS  is 
wi  th 


Intra-subtest  scatter  on  the  information  subtest  suggests 
possible  learning  difficulties.  It  could  be  the  result 
of  selective  attention  and/or  interest,  however. 


16  up  has  a superior  fund  of  knowledge  about  the  world 

no  s,  about  ~ . infomation  score  would  suggest  a pre- 

with  has  a superior  fund  of  knowledge  about  the  world 

scat.  about  ~ . information  score  would  suggest  a pre- 

cocious nature. 


Ages  8-0  to  9-11 


isKasEST:;,, 
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Ages  8-0  to  9-11 
VOCABULARY 


If  SS  Is 

1-3  ^ had  an  extremely  limited  receptive  and/or 

no  s.  expressive  vocabulary.  understanding  of  the  meaning 

of  words  is  comparable  to  the  normal  five  to  six  year  old. 

with  had  a deficient  verbal  ability.  verbal 

scat.  fluency  is  comparable  to  the  normal  child  of  five  to  six 
but  there  is  more  variability  with  some  of  the  words  above 
those  cfflimonly  understood  at  that  level. 


4-5  was  deficient  in  oral  vocabulary.  ^ had 

no  s.  a~definite  weakness  in  understanding  the  meaning  of  words 
in  coeinon  usage  among  other  children age. 

with  understanding  of  the  meaning  of  words  was  sporadic 

scat.  such  that  more  coitinonly  used  words  were  not  within 

receptive  vocabulary.  This  indicated  a weakness  in  oral 
vocabulary. 


6-8  A slight  weakness  was  noted  in  understanding  of  the 

no  5.  meaning  of  comonly  used  words. 

with  A slight  weakness  was  exhibited  in  oral  language  develop- 

scat.  ment  with  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  development. 

understending  of  the  meaning  of  words  was  sporadic  such  that 
more  coranonly  used  words  were  not  within  vocabulary. 


exhibited  a normal  language  development  with  an 
understanding  of  the  meaning  of  words  comparable  to  others 
of  the  same  age. 


with  exhibited  normal  language  development  with 

scat.  slightly  more  variability  than  other  children  age. 


12-15  Mature  language  development  was  displayed.  under- 

no  s.  stood  the  meaning  of  more  words  than  many  children  of 
age  and  expressed  this  strength  fluently. 


If  SS  i! 


with  fund  of  verbal  Infomatlon  is  well  above  normal 

scat.  but  some  gaps  v<ere  noted  at  lower  levels  of  language 


16  up  Precocious  language  development  was  displayed. 
no  s.  has  a superior  fund  of  verbal  information  and  gives  high 
quality  definitions  for  words. 

with  Precocious  language  development  was  displayed. 

has  a superior  fund  of  verbal  information  and  gives  high 
quality  definitions  for  words. 
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9-11 


RECO;mEN0ATIONS 


If  the  Verbal  IQ  Is  7Q  or  less  and  no  scaled  score  1s  above  6 PRINT  #1  - 
f5, 


1.  An  appropriate  education  plan 
ameliorating  strategies  in  oral 


would  Include 


auditory  oiemory,  auditory  association  and  arithmetic  skills. 

2.  Suggested  activities  In  auditory  memory  would  include 

a.  Repeating  digits  forward  and  reversed 

b.  Repeating  simple  sentences  verbatim 

c.  Repeating  groups  of  unrelated  words  of  gradually 
increasing  length 

d.  Listening  for  main  points  of  a story 

3.  Suggested  activities  in  auditory  decoding  would  Include 

a.  Auditory  discrimination  drills  (e.g.,  cat-sat,  hat-hot) 

b.  Auditory  association  drills  (e.g.,  table-chair,  paper- 
pencil) 

c.  Recognizing  similarities  and  differences 

d.  Recognizing  logical  and/or  absurd  statements 

e.  Phonics  training 

4.  Oral  language  development  should  stress  both  receptive 
and  expressive  vocabulary.  The  Peabody  Language  Oevelop- 
ment  Kit,  Distar  Language  Program  or  similar  programs  are 
suggested  as  possible  resources  for  language  development. 

5.  Ameliorating  activities  In  arithmetic  might  include 

a.  Writing  numerals  In  sequence 

b.  Single-digit  addition  and  subtraction 

c.  tiultidigit  addition  and  subtraction  without  regrouping 

If  the  conditions  above  are  not  met,  pick  up  the  two,  or  If  necessary, 
three  lowest  subtest  scores. 
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RECmEtiOATIONS-Continued 


of  the  lowest  Verbal  scores  is  in  Informatiorv  PRINT 

1-  Special  attention  is  needed  in  helping acquire 

cannon  knowledge.  Training  is  needed  in 

a.  Calendar  facts  (such  as  days,  months,  holidays,  and 
seasons) 

b.  Monetary  values 
is  in  Similarities,  PRINT 

1.  Special  instruction  in  conceptual  development  is  suggested, 
Help  learn  to  group  things  by  classification 

and  place  things  into  appropriate  categories.  This  should 
be  done  orally  as  much  as  possible, 

is  in  Arithmetic,  PRINT 

1 , Special  help  is  needed  in computational  skills 

a.  Writing  numerals  in  sequence  to  1,OQO 

b.  Matching  numerals  to  the  correct  number  of  objects 

c.  Add  single-digit  problems  when  presented  visually 
or  orally 

d.  Subtract  single-digit  problems  when  presented  visually 
or  orally 

is  in  Comprehension,  PRINT 

1.  Special  instruction  in  logical  problem  solving  is  suggested. 
Teach  what  and  why  facts  such  as 

a.  What  do  we  live  in,  cook  on,  sleep  on,  etc. 

b.  What  do  ue  do  about  special  needs  or  problems 

c.  Why  do  we  have  teachers,  police,  doctors,  etc. 

d.  Why  do  we  behave  in  particular  ways 

is  in  Digit  Span,  PRINT 

1.  Ameliorating  activities  in  auditory  memory  wouid  include 

a.  Repeating  digits  forward  and  reversed 

b.  Repeating  simple  sentences  verbatim 

c.  Repeating  groups  of  unrelated  words  of  gradually 
increasing  length 

d.  Listening  for  main  points  of  a story 
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RECOIJIflOATIOnS— Continued 


If  one  15  in  Vocabulary,  PRINT 

Oral  language  development  should  stress  both  receptive  and 
expressive  vocabulary.  The  Peabody  Language  Development 

suggested  as  passible  resources  for  language  development. 

If  the  Peformance  IQ  is  70  or  less  end  no  scaled  score  is  above  6, 
PRINT  f1  - 5 (omitting  j) 

1.  An  appropriate  educational  plan  for  would 

include  ameliorating  strategies  in  visual  perception, 
visual  memory,  sequencing  and  psychonotor  coordination. 

Z.  Suggested  activities  in  visual  perception  would  include 

b.  Parquetry  blocks 

c.  Visual  discrimination  worksheets 

d.  Finding  shapes  in  pictures 

e.  Missing  parts  charts  or  worksheets 

f.  Bead  designs 

g.  Visual  absurdities  worksheets 

3.  Ameliorating  activities  in  visual  memory  would  include 

a.  Missing  parts  charts  or  worksheets 

b.  Recalling  a sequence  of  events  shontly  after  watching 
the  action 

c.  Play  "What  Is  Missing  Game" 

d.  Visual  memory  drills 

4.  Visual  sequencing  activities  might  include 

a.  Cut  up  ccmic  strips  to  learn  sequence  of  events 

b.  Copy  sequences  of  beads,  blocks,  etc. 

5.  Ameliorating  activities  in  psychomotor  coordination  would 
include 

a.  Geometric  drawings 

c.  Cursive  writing  drills  (using  circles,  slanted  lines, 

e.  Visual  tracking  activities 

f.  Balance  beam  walking 
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of  the  lowest  subtests  is  Picture  Completion,  PRINT 

Special  attention  should  be  given  to  strengthening  visual 
alertness.  Have  the  child  find  shapes  or  colors  in  a 
picture.  Hissing  parts  charts  or  worksheet  are  also 
recomnended . 

of  the  lowest  subtests  is  Picture  Arrangement,  PRINT 

Ameliorating  activities  in  visual  sequencing  are  recomended. 
Suggested  activities  would  include 

a.  Cut  up  comic  strips  to  learn  the  proper  sequence  of 

b,  Copy  sequences  of  beads,  blocks,  etc. 
of  the  lowest  subtests  is  Block  Design,  PRINT 

Special  attention  should  be  given  to  training  in  visual  per- 
ception. Ameliorating  activities  would  include 

a.  Parquetry  blocks 

b.  Form  boards 

c.  Geometric  drawings 

d.  Visual  discrimination  worksheets 

e.  Spatial  relationships  worksheets 

of  the  lowest  subtests  is  Object  Assembly,  PRiriT 

Perceptual  training  emphasizing  part-to-whole  organization 
is  reconEiended . Large  puzzles  and  similar  perceptual  training 
materials  are  suggested. 

of  the  lowest  subtests  is  Coding,  PRINT 

Training  is  needed  in  psycho  motor  tasks.  Special  attention 
needs  to  be  given  to  fine  motor  coordination,  motor  speed 
and  visual  memory.  Tracing  shapes  and  copying  shapes,  letters, 
numerals  and  words  are  suggested. 

of  the  lowest  subtests  is  Mazes,  PRINT 

Special  attention  needs  to  be  given  to  eye-hand  coordination. 
Tenplates  are  suggested  for  ameliorating  the  weakness  in  this 
area.  Coloring  is  a good  activity  1f  staying  within  lines  is 
stressed. 
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Ages  10-0  to  11-11 


Most  of  the  analytical  statements  in  the  6-0  to  7-11  section 
are  acceptable  for  the  10-0  to  11-11  age  group.  Exceptions  to  this 
are  Information,  Arithmetic,  Vocabulary,  Picture  Completion,  hazes. 
Arithmetic  (relativity  branch).  Mazes  (relativity  branch),  and  recom- 
mendations. The  new  set  of  analytical  statements  for  these  subtests 
are  on  the  following  pages,  except  for  Information  which  is  the  same 
as  for  ages  8-0  to  9-11. 


1S4 


If  SS  1$ 


w1tti  exhibited  a definite  strength  in  applying 

scat.  nathenetical  concepts  and  procedures  but  displayed  some 

gaps  that  would  suggest  be  encouraged  to  recheck 

work.  It  appeared  had  the  basic  arithmetic  skills 


16  up  exhibited  superior  computational  skills, 

no  s.  Superior  application  of  mathematical  concepts  and  proce- 


with  exhibited  superior  computational  skills, 

scat.  Superior  application  of  mathematical  concepts  and  proce- 
dures were  noted. 


Ages  10-0  to  11-11 
VOCABULARY 


If  SS  Is 

1-3  ^ had  an  extremely  limited  receptive  and/or 

no  s.  expressive  vocabulary.  understanding  of  the  meaning 

of  words  is  comparable  to  the  normal  six  to  seven  year  olds. 

with  understanding  of  the  meaning  of  words  was  spor- 

scat.  adi^  such  that  more  conmonly  used  words  were  not  within  

receptive  vocabulary.  This  indicates  a weakness  in  oral 
vocabulary. 


4-5  was  deficient  in  oral  vocabulary.  had  a 

no  s.  definite  weakness  in  understanding  the  mean1ng~of”words  in 
coomon  usage  among  other  children  age. 

with  understanding  of  the  meaning  of  words  was 

scat.  sporadic  such  that  more  commonly  used  words  were  not 

wtihin  receptive  vocabulary.  This  indicates  a weak- 

ness in  oral  vocabulary. 


6-8  A slight  weakness  was  noted  in  understanding  of  the 

no  s.  meaning  of  commonly  used  words. 

with  A slight  weakness  was  exhibited  in  oral  language  development 
scat.  with  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  development. 

understanding  of  the  meaning  of  words  was  sporadic  such  that 
more  conmonly  used  words  were  not  within  vocabulary. 


no  s. 

understanding  of  the  meaning  ol 

• words  comparable  to  others 

of  the  same  age. 

exhibited  normal  lai 

^.,..-1-1 

scat. 

slightly  more  variabi lity  than 

other  children  age. 

12-15  Mature  language  development  was  displayed. 
no  s.  understood  the  meaning  of  more  words  than  many  children  of 
age  and  expressed  this  strength  fluently. 


1S6 


fund  of  verbal  Information  1s  well  above  normal 

but  some  gaps  were  noted  at  lower  levels  of  language 


Precocious  language  development  was  displayed. 

has  a superior  fund  of  verbal  information  and  gives  high 

quality  definitions  for  words. 

Precocious  language  development  was  displayed. 

has  a superior  fund  of  verbal  information  and  gives  high 

quality  definitions  for  words. 


alertness. 


SbSrs  s,s;S"i:“sLS-":n,r;.s 

9-11  exhibited  normal  visual  alertness  and  long-term 


3i;s:-;4s; 


If  SS  Is 


Ages  10-0  to  11-11 
WZES 


sKowed  severe  deficiency  in  the  ability  to 
plan  ahead  and  carry  out  perceptual-motor  activities. 


4-5  ______  shelved  a deficiency  in  the  ability  to  plan 

ahead  and  carry  out  perceptual-motor  activities. 


Some  weakness  was  noted  in  the  ability  to  plan  ahead  and 
carry  out  perceptual-motor  activities. 


6-0  to  7-11 


12-15  Same 


16  up  Same 


7-11 


1-3 

4-5 

6-3 

9-11 


For  ages  12-0 
Same  as  ages  10-0  to  11-11 
Same  as  ages  10-0  to  11-11 
Same  as  ages  10-0  to  U-11 
Same  as  ages  6-0  to  7-11 


13-11 


14-0  to  16-11 


12-15 
16  up 


Same  as  ages  6-0  to  7-11 
Same  as  ages  6-0  to  7-11 
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Ages  10-0  to  11-11 
ARITHMETIC 

(as  a relative  strength) 

If  SS  Is 

2-3  exhibited  a strength,  relative  to overall 

very  United  ability,  in  arithmetic. 


4-5  ______  exhibited  a strength,  relative  to overall 

limited  abllty,  In  mathematical  foundations,  such  as 
multidigit  addition  and  subtraction.  Although  this  repre- 
sents below  average  ability  for  others  age  It  was 

above average  score. 


6-8  exhibited  a strength,  relative  to  overall 

ability,  In  mathematical  foundations  such  as  multidigit 
addition  and  subtraction. 


9-11  's  numerical  reasoning  was  average  for  

age.  This  Indicated  a strength  compared  to  average 

performance. 


(as  a relative  weakness) 

9-11  's  numerical  reasoning  was  average  for age. 

was  able  to  apply  basic  mathematical  procedures  In 

personal-social  problem  solving.  Although  this  was  average 

for  age  level,  it  represented  a weakness  relative  to 

generally  high  ability. 


12-15  exhibited  a weakness  In  arithmetic,  compared  to 

overall  superior  abilities.  This  Is  not  uncoirmon 

Since  children  do  not  usually  study  math  that  has  not  been 
presented  in  class  as  they  will  read  and  increase  their 
verbal  skills  independently. 


)60 


Ages  lO-O  to  11-11 
HAZES 

(as  a relative  strength) 


3-4-5  showed  some  strength,  relative  to  overall 

very  limited  ability.  In  the  ability  to  plan  ahead  and 
carry  out  perceptual-motor  activities. 


6-8  _____  showed  some  strength,  relative  to  overall 

abi llty.  In  the  ability  to  plan  and  carry  out  perceptual- 
motor  activities. 


9-11  Same  as  for  ages  6-0  to  7-11 


(as  a relative  weakness) 
9-11  Same  as  for  ages  6-0  to  7-11 


12-15  Sane  as  for  ages  6-0  to  7-11 
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Ages  10-0  to  11-11 
RECOMMENDATIONS 

(If  the  Verbal  IQ  is  70  or  less  and  no  scaled  score  1s  above  6,  PRINT) 
1,  Z,  3,  and  4 same  as  6-0  to  9-11. 

5.  Ameliorating  activities  in  arithnetic  include 

a.  Single-digit  addition  and  subtraction 

b.  Multidigit  addition  and  subtraction  without  regrouping 

c.  Recognizing  coins  and  their  value 

d.  Telling  time  to  the  hour 

(If  the  condition  at  the  top  is  not  met.  pick  up  the  lowest  two,  or  if 
necessary  three  subtest) 

(If  one  of  the  lowest  subtest  scores  is  in  Information,  Similarities, 
Comprehension,  Digit  Span  or  Vocabulary— use  the  statements  from  the 
recomendations  of  the  8-0  to  9-11  pages.) 

(If  one  is  in  Arithmetic,  PRINT) 

Special  help  is  needed  in  computational  skills,  including 

a.  Writing  numerals  in  seguence  to  1,000 

b.  Single-digit  addition  and  subtraction  using  rote  memory 

c.  Multidigit  addition  subtraction  without  regrouping 

(If  the  Performance  IQ  is  70  or  less  and  no  scaled  score  is  above  6, 
PRINT) 

(1,  Z,  3,  and  4 are  the  same  as  ages  8-0  to  9-11) 

S.  Ameliorating  activities  in  psychomotor  coordination  include 
a.  Geometric  drawings 

c.  Cursive  writing  drills  (using  circles,  spirals, 
slanted  lines,  etc.) 

d.  Motor  speed  activities 

(All  of  the  Performance  subtest  recommendations  are  the  same  as  8-0  to 
9-11  except  Slock  Design) 


(If  one  Of 


Block  Design,  PRINT) 
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Special  attention  should  be  given  to  training  in  visual  perception. 
Ameliorating  activities  include 

a.  Parquetry  blocks 

b.  Geometric  drawings 

c.  Visual  discrimination  worksheets 

d.  Spatial  relationships  worksheets 


1S3 


Ages  12-0  to  U-II 

All  analytical  statements  can  be  found  in  previous  age  groups 
except  for  those  for  Arithmetic  and  Vocabulary,  which  are  on  the 
following  pages.  New  recormendations  also  follow. 


12-0  to  13-n 


no  s.  simple  addition  and  subtraction. 

S!.  ss,:;. ” 

-SS—H::" 


ii  snssE!“ »"  “K.:s  !:-5pS:;- 
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with  ^enhibited  a definite  strength  in  applying 

scat.  mathematical  concepts  and  procedures  but  displayed  some 

gaps  that  would  suggest  be  encouraged  to  recheck 

work.  It  appeared  had  the  basic  arithmetic  skills 
but  tended  to  make  errors. 


16  up  ^exhibited  superior  computational  skills.  Su- 

no  s.  perior  application  of  tsathematical  concepts  and  procedures 

with  ^exhibited  superior  computational  skills.  Su- 

scat.  perior  application  of  mathematical  concepts  and  procedures 


Ages  !2-0  to  13-1? 


expressive  v 





understanding  of 


anguage  develop- 
opnent. 

sporadic  such  that 
vocabulary. 


'.ssr™sX’“S." 

iTsi'izi’r'i:!".... 
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16  up  Precocious  language  developnent  was  displayed. 
no  s.  has  a superior  fund  of  verbal  information  and  gives  high- 
quality  definitions  for  words. 

with  Precocious  language  development  was  displayed, 

scat.  has  a superior  fund  of  verbal  infomtation  end  gives  htgh- 
quality  definitions  for  words. 
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A9e$  12-0  to  13-11 
R6COm£NOATIONS 

(If  the  Verbal  IQ  Is  70  or  less  and  no  scaled  force  1s  above  6,  PRINT 
all  of  the  following.) 

1 . An  appropriate  educational  plan  for  would 

Include  anel lorating  strategies  In  oral  language  develop- 
ment, auditory  memory,  auditory  association  and  arithmetic 
skills. 

2.  Oral  language  development  should  stress  both  receptive 
and  expressive  vocabulary.  The  Peabody  Language  Oevelop- 
nent  Kit,  Word  Craft  or  similar  programs  are  suggested 

as  possible  resources  for  language  development. 

3.  Suggested  activities  In  auditory  memory  Include 

a.  Repeating  digits  fprward  and  reversed 

b.  Repeating  simple  sentences,  verbatim 

c.  Repeating  groups  of  unrelated  words  of  gradually 
Increasing  length 

d.  Listening  for  main  points  of  a story 

4.  Suggested  activities  in  auditory  decoding  (or  association) 


i-rnym1ng  words 


c.  Recognizing  similarities  and  differences 

d.  Recognizing  logical  and/or  absurd  statements 


5.  Ameliorating  activities  In  arithmetic  include 

a.  Writing  numerals  in  sequence  to  1,000 

b.  Identify  the  number  that  comes  before  and  after  a 
given  number 

c.  Write  by  2's,  S’s,  and  lO's  through  50 

d.  Identify  the  value  of  coins  and  bills  through  $20 

e.  Multidigit  addition  and  subtraction  without  regrouping 

f.  Introduce  the  "carrying"  and  "borrowing"  functions 

g.  Introduce  multiplication 


(If  the  conditions  above  are  not  met,  pick  up  the  two  or  three  lowest 
subtest  scares.) 
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REC0I«EN0ATI0HS-Cont1nued 

(If  one  of  the  lowest  scores  Is  in  Information,  PRINT) 

I . Special  attention  is  needed  in  helping acquire 

common  knowledge.  Training  is  needed  in 

a.  Conmon  happenings  and  current  events 

c.  Calendar  facts  [such  as  the  number  of  days  in  a week, 
month,  or  year;  seasons;  and  holidays) 

d.  Important  facts  (including  a wide  variety  of  aspects 
such  as:  a feu  important  presidents  of  the  U.S.. 
inventors,  space  explorations,  geography,  body  func- 
tions, occupations,  etc.) 

(If  one  Is  in  Similarities.  PRINT) 

1.  Special  instruction  in  conceptual  development  is  suggested 
with  abstract  concepts  being  stressed.  Help 
learn  to  group  things  by  classification  and  place  things 
into  appropriate  categories. 

(If  one  is  in  Arithmetic,  PRINT) 

1.  Special  help  is  needed  in  computational  skills  including 

a.  Review  addition  and  subtraction  facts  including 
regrouping 

b.  Review  single-digit  multiplication  and  division 

c.  Introduce  multidigit  multiplication 

(If  one  is  in  Comprehension,  PRINT] 

1.  Special  instruction  in  logical  problem  solving  is  sug- 
gested. Teach  what  and  why  facts  such  as 

a.  Hhat  do  we  do  about  special  needs  or  problems? 

b.  Vihy  do  we  have  teachers,  police,  doctors,  etc.? 

c.  llhy  do  we  behave  1n  particular  ways? 

d.  Who  discovered  (or  invented)  particular  things? 

e.  Wht  do  political  leaders  do  to  help  the  people? 

(If  one  is  in  Digit  Span,  PRINT) 

1.  Ameliorating  activities  in  auditory  memory  include 

a.  Repeating  digits  forward  and  reversed 

b.  Repeating  groups  of  unrelated  words  of  gradually 
increasing  length 

c.  Repeating  sentences  of  gradually  increasing  length 
and  complexity 
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RECOHffiNOATIOrJS— Continued 


d.  Listening  for  main  points  of  a story 

e.  Repeating  facts  in  a proper  sequence 

(If  one  is  Vocabulary,  PRINT) 

1.  Oral  language  development  should  stress  l>oth  receptive  and 
expressive  vocabulary.  The  Peabody  Language  Development 
Kit,  Hord  Craft  or  similar  programs  are  suggested  as 
possible  resources  for  language  developnient. 
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RECOWENDATIONS— Continued 

(If  the  Perfortrence  IQ  Is  70  or  less  and  no  scaled  score  Is  above  6, 
PRINT) 

1.  An  appropriate  educational  plan  for  would 

Include  ameliorating  strategies  In  visual  perception, 
visual  menory,  sequencing  and  psycho-motor  coordination. 

2.  Suggested  activities  In  visual  perception  Include 

b.  Parquetry  blocks 

c.  Visual  discrimination  worksheets 

d.  Spatial  relationships  worksheets 

e.  Word  discrimination  worksheets 

3.  Ameliorating  activities  in  visual  memory  Include 

a,  Recalling  a sequence  of  events  shortly  after  watching 

b.  Visual  memory  drills 

A.  Visual  sequencing  activities  include 

a.  Cut  up  comic  strips  to  learn  sequence  of  events 

b.  Copy  sequences  of  beads,  blocks,  et.c 

5.  Ameliorating  activities  In  psychomotor  coordination  include 

a.  Geometric  drawings 

b.  Puzzles 

c.  Athletic  activities 

d.  Computer  games 

(If  the  conditions  above  are  not  met,  pick  up  the  two  or  three  lowest 
subtest  scores.) 

(If  one  of  the  lowest  subtests  In  Picture  Completion,  PRINT) 

1,  Special  attention  should  be  given  to  strengthening  visual 
alertness.  The  student  should  be  encouraged  to  discuss 
details  of  objects  to  Improve  observation  skills. 

(If  one  of  the  lowest  subtests  Is  Picture  Arrangement,  PRINT) 

1.  Ameliorating  activities  In  visual  sequencing  are  recom- 
mended. Suggested  activities  Include 

a.  Cut  up  comic  strips  to  learn  the  proper  sequence  of 

b.  Copy  sequences  of  beads,  blocks,  etc. 
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RECOr«END«TI  OSS— Continued 

(If  one  of  the  lowest  subtests  Is  Block  Design,  PRINT) 

I.  Specie!  attention  should  be  given  to  training  1n  visual 
perception.  Anelloratlng  activities  Include 

a.  Seonetrlc  drawings 

b.  Visual  discrimination  worksheets 

c.  Spatial  relationships  worksheets 

(If  one  of  the  lowest  subtests  is  Object  Assembly,  PRIST) 

I.  Perceptual  training  emphasizing  part-to-whole  organization 
such  as  puzzles  is  recoinnended 

(If  one  of  the  lowest  subtests  Is  Coding,  PRINT) 

1,  Training  1s  needed  In  psychcmotor  tasks,  Special  atten- 
tion needs  to  be  given  to  fine  motor  coordination,  motor 
speed,  and  visual  memory 

(If  one  of  the  lowest  subtests  Is  Hazes,  PRINT) 

1.  Special  attention  needs  to  be  given  to  eye-hand  coordination 
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Ages  14-0  to  16-11 


Only  the  Vocabulary  section  and  the  reconnendations  required 
modification  of  previous  systems  model  statements.  Those  pages 
follow. 
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Ages  14-0  to  16-11 
VOCABULAHY 


had  an  e»treniely  United  receptive  and/or 

expressive  vocabulary  for  a student  of  ^ age. 

understood  the  meaning  of  words  comparable  to  the  normal 
eight  to  nine  year  old. 

understanding  of  the  meaning  of  words  was 

sporadic  suoh  that  more  commonly  used  words  were  not  within 
receptive  vocabulary.  This  indicated  a weakness  In 


4-5  _____  “ds  deficient  in  oral  vocabulary.  had  a 

no  s.  definite  weakness  In  understanding  the  meaning  of  words  In 

common  usage  among  other  students  ^age.  oral 

vocabulary  Is  comparable  to  a child  of  ten. 

with  's  understanding  of  the  meaning  of  words  was 

scat.  sporadic  such  that  more  commonly  used  words  were  not  within 
receptive  vocabulary.  This  Indicated  a weakness  In 
oral  vocabulary. 


6-8  A slight  weakness  was  noted  1n  understanding  of 

no  s.  the  meaning  of  commonly  used  words, 

with  A slight  weakness  was  exhibited  1n  oral  language  development 
scat.  with  lack  of  uniformity  In  the  development.  's 

understanding  of  the  meaning  of  words  was  sporadic  such 
that  more  comonly  used  words  were  not  within vocabu- 


9-11  exhibited  a normal  language  development  with  an 

no  s.  unders landing  of  the  meaning  of  words  comparable  to  others  of 

more  variability  than  other  children  age. 


slightly 
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If  SS  Is 

12-15  Mature  language  development  was  displayed.  

no  s.  understood  the  meaning  of  more  words  than  many  students  of 
age  and  expressed  this  strength  fluently. 

with  's  fund  of  verbal  information  is  well  above 

scat.  normal  but  some  gaps  were  noted  at  lower  levels  of  language 
devel opment. 


Precocious  language  development  was  displayed, 
has  a superior  fund  of  verbal  information  and 
quality  definitions  for  words. 


'■  llpaiHSiiiS 

are  susgested  as  possfble  resources  for  language  deveic 


Repeat' 

Repeat! 

creasir 

Listen- 


,1ns'?S? ‘Jlain  points  of  a Story 


1:  STa|^i& 


Is  through  $101 
with  regroupli 


'■  s;'.sssr  'irs:;:;  i; 

a.  Common  happenings  and  curre 

b.  Local  and  national  news 
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RECOWIENMTIOKS— Continued 


c.  Review  calendar  facts  (sucii  as  the  number  of  da>>s  in 
a week,  month,  or  year;  seasons,  and  holidays]  are 

d.  Important  facts  {including  a wide  variety  of  aspects 
such  as  world  events,  presidehts  of  the  U.S.,  inventors, 
space  explorations,  geography,  body  functions,  occupa- 
tions, etc.) 

(If  one  is  in  Similarities,  PRINT) 

1.  Special  instruction  in  conceptual  development  is  suggested 
wtih  abstract  concepts  being  stressed.  Help 
learn  to  group  things  by  classification  and  place  things 
into  appropriate  categories. 

(If  one  is  in  Arithmetic,  PRIHT) 

1.  Special  help  in  needed  in  computational  skills  including 

a.  Review  addition  and  subtraction  facts  including 
regrouping 

b.  Review  multiplication  and  division 
(If  one  is  in  Comprehension,  PRINT) 

1.  Special  instruction  in  logical  problem  solving  is 
suggested.  Teach  who,  what,  and  why  facts  such  as 

a.  What  do  we  do  about  special  needs  or  problems? 

b.  Why  do  we  behave  in  particular  ways? 

c.  Who  discovered  (or  invented)  particular  things? 

d.  What  do  political  leaders  do  to  help  the  people? 

(If  one  is  in  Digit  Span,  PRINT) 

1.  Ameliorating  activities  in  auditory  memory  include 

b.  Repeating  groups  of  unrelated  words  of  gradually 
increasing  length 

c.  Repeating  sentences  of  gradually  increasing  length 
and  complexity. 

d.  Listening  for  main  points  of  a story 

e.  Repeating  facts  in  a proper  sequence 

(If  one  is  in  Vocabulary,  PRINT) 

1.  Oral  language  development  should  stress  both  receptive  and 
expressive  vocabulary.  Word  Craft  or  similar  programs  are 
suggested  as  possible  resources  for  language  development. 


(If  the  Performance  IQ 


RECOMNEflOATIONS-Continued 
1s  70  or  less  and  no  scaled  s 


1.  An  appropriate  educational  plan  for  would  Include 

ameliorating  strategies  in  visual  perception,  visual  menory, 
sequencing  and  psychomotor  coordination 

1.  Suggested  activities  in  visual  perception  include 

b.  Spatial  relationships  worksheets 

c.  Word  discrimination  worksheets 

3.  Aitieliorating  activities  in  visual  memory  include 

a.  Recalling  a sequence  of  events  shortly  after  watching 

b.  Visual  memory  drills 

4.  Visual  sequencing  activities  include 

a.  Cut  up  comic  strips  to  learn  sequence  of  events 

b.  Copy  sequence  of  beads,  blocks,  etc. 

5.  .Ameliorating  activities  in  psychomotor  coordination  include 
a.  Geometric  drawings 

c.  Athletic  activities 

d.  Computer  games 


e of  the  lowest  subtests  is  Picture  Completion,  PRINT) 

1.  Special  attention  should  be  given  to  strengthening  visual 
alertness.  The  student  should  be  encouraged  to  discuss 
details  of  objects  to  fn^rove  observation  skills 

e of  the  lowest  subtests  is  Picture  Arrangement,  PRINT) 


Cut  up  comic  strips 


RECOI■1^XN[)ATIONS— Continued 


(If  one  of  the  lowest  subtests  Is  Slock  Design.  PRIMT) 

a “Siiissss- 

’■  s2Jh®arpu22le5ls%Ko™eIdM^  part-to-whole  organization 


SSLS’ 


n psychoaiotor  tasks.  Special  attention 


(If  one  of 
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